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Tales of the Tiger 


I, PLEASANT MANNERS — 
IN WHICH THE EXPLORERS STUFF THEIR 
FACES — AND THEIR POCKETS 


There was a jumble of arms, hands, heads 
and legs on the smoking rack above the fire. 
The skin on the skulls had tightened, pull- 
ing the lips back in lurid grins. One of the 
arms was being extended toward me by a 
man with tremendous forearms and biceps, 
a gargantuan chest, a great round belly 
as muscular thighs as thick as my waist. 
There were huge foles in his earlobes which 
made them hang down almost to his should- 
ers. He was an Auca; and Aucas, we knew, 
could be dangerous. He motioned me to eat 
that hairy arm. 

I thought back to the reading from the 
ancient Chinese k of divination, the 
I Ching, which we had consulted before 


making this trip into the Ecuadorian jungle: 
Treading upon the tail of the tiger. * 
Tt does not bite the man. Success. 

The situation is really difficult. That 
which is strongest and that which is weak- 
est are close together . . .The strong . . . 
does not hurt the weak, because the con- 
tact 1s in good humor and harmless. In 
terms of a human situation, one is handling 
wild, intractable people. ~ In such a case 
one’s purpose will fe achieved if one behaves 
with decorum. Pleasant manners succeed 
even with irritable people. 

I smiled and took the monkey arm. Each 
of my five companions took whatever parts 
were given them. The Auca chief smiled 
hugely through pointed teeth. I again 
leche! at the grey leather skin on the palm 
of the monkey hand, at the fingernails, the 
saeed hair on the arm. Were we to eat the 
skin? 


*There is, of course, no true tiger in South 
America. The South American jaguar, however, 
is referred to as ‘el tigre’ ty the natives. 
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All along the river, so far, we had been 
polite, eating whatever had been proffered 
us. This included yuca chicha (or masato)— 
cassava root masticated by the women 
(including those with rotting teeth) and 
spit into a pot to be mixed with dirty river 
water and served in liter gourds. We were 
expected to drink the entire liter and then 
return the gourd to our hostess who would 
refill it sat pass it on to the next person. 
Since the potion was very filling, this be- 
came more difficult by the third or fourth 
time around; but we did it without flinch- 
ing—mainly because it was excellent with 
a taste similar to that of yogurt. 

But I had never before been asked to eat 
the hand and arm of something. I glanced 
again at the horrid faces with charred grins 
that stared at me through the smoke. 

I remembered my first true jungle meal. 
We had hiked three days through moun- 
tainous, muddy forest to arrive at a small 
hut at the ee Bae of the Curaray River. 
Sweaty and exhausted I sat down on a log 
as a beautiful lady smiled with her eye 
teeth (the only ones she had) and handed 
me a bowl of soup. | looked down. A beak- 
less, boiled blue toucan head with veins 
seeping from its neck glared up at me 
cise one yellowed eye. I very gener- 
ously shared it with the Indian next to me. 
; perp monkey meat couldn't be that 

ad. 

I grasped the arm firmly, bit into its 
hairy skin, and chewed. And chewed. My 
companions did the same. “‘] can’t eat the 
skin,”’ I said to them as I surreptitious] 
slipped it out of my mouth. I watched Bo 
do the same and slide it into one of the 
huge pockets of his Army pants. Before long 
we were all covertly passing skin to him 
and then chomping into the meat and smilin 
at our host. The meat itself had a g 
smoked flavor and a very strong animal 
taste. About what one would expect 
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human flesh to taste like. 

The Auca chief smiled at us. His women 
smiled at us. We smiled back. Bob’s poc- 
kets were bulging. It wasn’t until the 
next day that I saw the Aucas eat monkey. 
They, of course, threw the skins to the dogs. 


II. DUGOUT OF FOOLS — 
IN WHICH, FOR GOOD OR ILL, THE INTREPID 
EXPLORERS ARE INTRODUCED 


That night, lying on the split bamboo 
floor of the house given us, I thought about 
these ‘‘wild intractable people’” and the 
voyage we were on. We were, we 
Reed, the first people to make the tri 
all the way from the mountainous heat 
waters of the Rio Curaray in Ecuador to its 
mouth on the Rio Napo in Peru (indeed, 
who else wold be loco enough to even con- 
sider it?) At least, we hoped to make it— 
we had already had fevers narrow escapes. 
We were six papers gringos without, 
we were quickly discovering, even the 
most elemental skills necessary for sur- 
vival in this alien and beautiful environ- 
ment. 

I looked around at my cohorts, and it 
seemed that we, more than the Aucas, were 
the irritable people. After only two weeks 
on the river we had managed to accentuate 
our differences—of attitude, character and 
opinion—to a frightening degree. I looked 
over in one corner. Bob and Candy were 
kicking through their things searching for 
something they had panseally lost long ago. 
Next to me, Wendy was meticulously 
organizing and labeling everything we 
owned—she hadn't lost anything in over 
400 years. 

Over in another corner, Andrea was 
silently sullen, staring into the distance. 
At her side Tom was articulately explaining 
the meaning of something whose importance 
seemed to escape everybody else. And 
here was | writing it all down, observing 


VIEW of the river at dusk. 


with jaundiced cynical eye. 

What was the cobled between us? 

Candy, 21, was certainly friendly, 
outgoing and likeable beneath her tough 
veneer. I, at least, liked her a lot. This 
didn’t change the fact that she was a bit 
i a and slovenly--a quality 
which irritated Wendy. 

Wendy, 27, was a strong willed artist. 
I had lived with and loved her for many 
years. That didn’t change the fact that 
she could be very difficult. Bob, at least, 
found her so. 

Bob was 37 years old, a former stock- 
broker. He looked a bit like Jack Nicholson 
and even had some of his charm. That 
didn’t change the fact that he was bull- 
headed. Tom, at least, thought he was. 
Bob liked to talk a lot about the time he 
spent five days climbing a rockface; and 

om was certain he was disappointed 


the Aucas hadn't greeted us with poisoned 
darts. 

Tom, 28, was intellectual, literary. 
With his balding head, glasses and thin 
frame he didn’t look like the type to be 
exploring unknown jungle waters (actually, 
non of us did--except Bob). Tom and | 
liked to indulge ourselves in endless 
absurd conversations which everybody 
else found boring. I enjoyed him im- 
mensely, but that didn’t change the fact 
that he was finicky—probably the quality 
that most maddened Andrea. 

Andrea, 18 and Brazilian, was the 
only non-American among us. Since she 
spoke very little English and the rest of 
us spoke no Portuguese, our group conver- 
sations had to be 1 a in Spanish, 
a language none of us had mastered. How- 
ever, this probably kept the dispute 
level down since sobody wished to argue 


minor points in a foreign language. 
Andrea, in particular, felt no desire 
to argue any points at all. She found 
our constant bickering absurd. 

“If you don’t like each other,” she once 
told Tom, ‘‘you just don’t like each other. 
Why spend all day talking about it?’’ 

“She was much more inner-directed, 
content to watch the river flow; and she 
was, of course, right about us. But this 
didn’t stop us from bickering, nor did it 
stop Andrea from being sullen. 

The only other person was your author, 
Randall, who was 29 at the time. Let us 
be objective about him. He was always 
extremely rational in his arguments proving 
the obvious justness of his views. This 
didn’t change the fact that he never con- 
sidered anybody else’s views justified. 
Especially Bob's. But he felt sympathy 
for Bob, though, who was stuck with an 
unlikely crew that didn’t think at all as he 
did and weren’t fulfilling his ideals of a 
jungle expedition. 

Thus, Randall was wondering if the real 
danger on a trip such as this wasn’t the 
people inside the dugouts rather than the 
jungle outside. How could he even have 
considered spending two months in two 
narrow dugout canoes with five other 
people? 


Ill. JUNGLE MACHISMO — 
IN WHICH TOM, BOB AND THE AUTHOR 
PROVE THEIR PROWESS 


We had begun with four Quechua- 
speaking native guides who were supposed 
to stay with us for at least the first 
week of the journey, taking us through the 
initial whitewater. And we were glad 
to have had them, for it is no easy trick to 
guide a six-meter long, one-meter wide 
solid cedar dugout canoe loaded with 
250 kilos of cargo through shallow water 
sapidé-=eanecially while standing up with 
only a bamboo pole to stave off the rocks. 
Even our expert guides slipped and fell 
several times. However, after the first 
three days the river slowed down con- 
siderably and we decided to secure another 
canoe and send the guides back in one of 
the two we already fad. 

Thus, at the first village we came to 
(Auca, but “‘civilized Christians,”’ friends 
of our guides), we bought a dugout. It fell 
incumbent upon Tom, Bob and me, the 
three men of the group, to demonstrate 
our machismo and prowess by taking the 
canoe downstream for a test run and then 
pole back up. 

Poling a dugout canoe against the current 
appears to be a relatively simple process. 
The trick is to keep the prow of the canoe 
headed directly into the current. Any 
slight veer from this course and the prow 
is rapidly knocked downstream. 

Relatively simple indeed. Except that 
there is no getting a foothold on the 
slimy wet floor of a dugout. I jammed 


my pole into the muddy river bottom and 
couldn’t extract it. I slid to my knees. 
The canoe was rapidly moving away from 
the pole which I was gripping with my 
hands. I was desperately and futilely 
yanking at it when | glimpsed Bob's feet 
flying into the air, His ass smashed down 
into the canoe, and his pole whacked me 
in the back of the head. All of this seemed 
to have a salutary effect on my pole which 
popped free just in time to save me from 
drowning. This gave me a chance to grab 
Tom's hand and help pull him back into the 
boat. Bob grabbed ahold of an overhanging 
branch. 

We glanced back upstream to see the 
Aucas and our guides all literally holding 
their bellies laughing~as were Wendy, 
Candy and acted traitorous bitches). 
And they continued to laugh for the next 
half hour or so as we vaitly attempted to 
the goddamn canoe around and head 

ack. 

Exhausted, panting and finally laughing 
ourselves, we just clung to a tree stump 
and watched two young Auca girls pass 
us in their canoe~effortlessly poling up- 
stream. We signalled our companions to 
follow in the other dugouts. 


IV. “PLOP-PLOP” — 

IN WHICH THE FEARLESS ADVENTURERS SET 
OUT ON THEIR OWN—AND ALMOST LOSE 
ALL 


That evening, in spite of the day’s 
humiliations, we informed our guides 
of our decision to go it alone. They 
shook their heads incredulously but were 
nonetheless relieved. The next morning 
we said our farewells and set off. 

At last we were on our own—daring, 
dauntless, skillfully maneuvering our 
dugouts between rocks and logs. 

Smash! One canoe hit a log and Bob 
was in the water fighting to swim against 
a strong current which luckily swept him 
up against the bank. Fifteen minutes 
later we were stuck on another log, the 
canoe spinning around. Obviously we 
didn’t need any guides. 

That night we made camp at a spot 
where there were two small chozas (wall- 
less huts left by hunters). There wasn’t 
enough room for all six of us, so Wendy 
and I pitched our tent on the beach below. 
We prepared dinner over a wet wood fire 
which we lit in the manner demonstrated 
by our junglewise guides—dig a pit, make 
small shavings of chonta palm, ald larger 
wood; and en pour kerosene over it all. 
Presto! 

Over hot chocolate we discussed our 
prospects, looked at our maps. The Curaray 
twists and wriggles for hundreds of miles; 
so we knew we were in for a long journey. 
Indeed, we had carried in at least two 
month’s supplies. It was also a very 
sparsely populated river, the majority 
of its inhabitants having been wiped out 
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by malaria more than 15 years before (we 
all popped another quinine pill). This 
seemed to be our major problem. If any- 
thing did happen (if, tor example, we 
should lose our canoes), we would be a 
long way from help, and it wasn’t very 


likely that anyone else would come by. 
Trying to walk out through ime Te 
would be extremely difficult and take 


weeks. In addition, we were very much 
aware that we were tresspassers in Auca 
territory. _ They hadn’t always looked 


kindly on foreign invaders. 

It started to rain, and we crawled into 
bed with all these thoughts to warm us. I 
had checked that our canoes, especially 
the one with all our cargo tied in it, were 
still all right. 


Each was secured by a 


g upstream. 
bamboo pole through a hole in the prow. 
Thus, if the water level rose or dropped 
during the night (due to rains in the ead 
waters), the canoes could rise and fall 
with the river. Everything in order, | 
walked the 15 meters or so back to our tent, 
crawled in out of the drenching rain and 
promptly went to sleep. 

ut an hour later Wendy was poking 
me. ‘‘Randall! It’s getting wet heie 

“Goddamn it!"’ [ said. ‘I knew we 
should have put down a ground sheet.” 
I rolled over to go back to sleep. 

Wendy poked me again. ‘‘But we're on 
sand,” ate said. “‘Water sinks through 
sand!" 

I pondered that for a while, decided that 
I might be able to come up with a reason- 


able explanation in the morning, and 
dozed off again when the rear tent pole 
collapsed. This was irritating, but I fig- 
ured we could still sleep in a collapsed 
tent. Wendy asked if the river might be 
rising, and just as | was laughing off this 
ridiculous notion (we were, after all, a 
good 15 meters from the river), water 
starting pouring in through the rear 
window. 

I woke up and, naked, dashed out the 
tent, gathering up everything within 
reach that ie floating b he Wendy 
was doing the same. By the time we got 
to the bank we were waist deep in water. 
We scrambled up. 

“Oh my God!’ Wendy cried, ‘‘The 
canoes!"” 

“Oh shit!’’ I said and peered through 
the dim rain-blurred moonlight. The canoes 
were still out there, but raised up almost 
to the top of the poles (both of which 
were broken), and the river, rushing 
wildly, threatened to pull them down- 
stream. 

“Tom!” I screamed. ‘‘Tom!’’ No time 
to think about stingrays and other dread 
denizens of jungle rivers. I just waded 
bareass naked through the wild waters 
hoping not to be swept away. Tom had 
one of the canoes. I groped towards the 
other into the deep water, and it wasn’t 
until I'd been swept five meters down- 
stream that my foot finally touched bottom. 
1 made my way back to the canoe and 
somehow managed to get it to shore where 
Tom was tying up the other and Wendy 
was puking with fear. I checked the 
cargo—all still there. 

The three of us then sat around the 
fire shivering, drinking hot chocolate 
and laughing hysterically. After Tom 
went back to his hammock, Wendy and | 
took our soggy sleeping bag and spent 
an extremely cold, wet, uncomfortable 
night on a board barely wide enough for 
one person. But it was at least up off the 
ground, away from snakes. Bob, Candy 
and Andrea never woke up. 

The next morning I picked through 
the soggy pile of our tent, sleeping bags 
and clothing. Two tent stakes missing. 
I stared out at what had only last night 
been a white sand beach and tried to re- 
member what one of our guides has said 
about the “‘plop-plop’’ sound the river 
makes when it’s rising. I still couldn't 
believe it--the water had flooded the beach 
in about one hour. If Wendy and I had not 
been sleeping where we were, we would 
have lost both canoes and all our cargo. 

We had stepped fairly hard on the 
tiger’s tail. 

V. A GOOD TRIP — IN WHICH THE RIVER 
RISES AGAIN 
Late that afternoon we were heading 


downstream in a frightening rain desper- 
ately looking for a beach where we could 


‘ sd 
ae 
camp (it is impossible to pitch a tent in 
uncleared jungle~even if one were crazy 
enough to want to spend the night among 
isonous snakes, spiders, ants, vampire 
ats and whatever else a fevered imagina- 
tion could conjure up). ' 
Paddling against heavy winds, shaking 
from the wet cold, I was once again won- 
dering what we were thinking of when we 
decided to make this trip in June, the 
rainiest month of the year (the average 
rainfall for this month is 29 cm), 
Finally, in the half darkness, we spotted 
a beach; but upon investigation it roved 
to be too low (and also covered with 
crocodile footprints). On the far side of 
the rising river we saw higher ground and 
decided to risk the crossing in spite of 
the raging current and numerous logs 
floating by. We knew if we missed, we 
could never get back, and there was no 


telling when we would find another beach. 
(We weren't looking forward to a night in 
the canoes tied to a tree 

We hit a couple logs and broke a pole, 
but we made it. 

Then quickly wong togettes soaking 


wet and cursing, we began to build a 
shelter. Tom and | were struggling to lash 
two poles together when I slipped in the 
mud. I was pulling myself out when Bob 
said, ‘‘This is turning into a good trip.” 
I wiped the mud off my ass and tried to 
fathom the man’s thought processes. 

We made elaborate preparations for 
a rising river—even tying a lise from the 
canoes to our shelter so that it would 
be pulled down if the canoes floated away. 
Then we settled in for a restless, paranoid 
sleep continually interrupted by one or the 
ee of us tromping out to check the water 
evel. 


By morning the river was up at least five 
centimeters. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY — IN WHICH A SAINT 
SAVES THE SAVAGES 


And so now here we were on our own 
in the midst of the dread Aucas. The 
chief, Bai, and I sat in a corner. Usin 
sign language and a few Auca terms su 
as naenki (sun), I was able to determine 
that we were about two days from the next 
village. 

Soon I was learning a host of Auca 
words. We had just covered the word 
for ‘‘stomach’’ when Bai lowered his voice. 
“‘Hunga,’’ he said amidst chuckles. ‘‘Penis,”’ 
I whispered and chuckled back. We then 
broke into giggles over unyanini (vagina). 

Ah, yes, the dread Aucas. 

Auca, in Quechua means ‘‘cruel’’, 
“savage’’, ‘‘enemy’’. Auca runata chiqnini— 
“| hate our enemies’’—the pat phrase of 
the good Inca citizen whose main enemy 
he more and more of the sierra peoples 
ell under their dominance) became the 
unconquerable jungle tribes whose con- 
tinuing raids on Inca storehouses were 
bothersome mosquitos in the Inca’s big 
ear. Gradually the word began to be ap- 
plied to this one par Tse “savage” 
people of the Ecuadorian Oriente. 
““Savage’’ because they jealously defend 
their territories from those who would 
overrun it. Adventurers, the rubber tree 
seekers of the early 20th century, mission 
aries, petroleum ceploves-all have fallen 
victim to the poisoned darts and lances 
of this ‘‘primitive’’ people whose onl 
adornment is an occasional feathered bene 
dress, cork earplugs and a string around 
the waist (which, for the men, supports 
the hunga). 

The local riberenos (Quechua-speaking 
mestizos who live along the river) have 


TOP: Indian boy. BELOW: River mistaken for the 
Curaray from plane. 


no use for the Aucas, and consider them 
barbarians, In one village some of the 
locals told of the time the Peruvians invaded 
in 1941. They came up the Rio Curaray 
as far as the town of Curaray (a considerable 
distance) before they were repulsed. There 
the Aucas killed off most of them. My 
arguements that the Aucas should there- 
fore be revered as national heroes were 
met with scorn. 

The Aucas, themselves, do not, of course, 
use the word Auca. They are Huarani (‘‘the 
people’), and the term suggests a posible 
connection with the Guarani language 

oup of Paraguay—the Indians who gave 
ae ee so much trouble on the eastern 
slopes of the Bolivian Andes, eventually 
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WOMAN skinning caiman. 


occupying much of Inca territory. 

Be that as it may, the present day Aucas, 
or Huarani, control a tremendous amount 
of jungle, an area stretching from the Rio 
Napo to the Rio Curaray. They live in 
small polygamous family groups. It is 
this state of affairs which is responsible 
for a lot of internecine warfare, the men 
stealing women from neighboring settle- 
ments. 

Aucas are nomadic, establishing huts 
near a river where they plant bananas, 
sweet potatoes and cassava. They then 
move on, returning only for harvest. To 
hunt big game, the men use spears made 
from the chonta palm (a heavy, strong, 
black wood), Smaller animals they kill 


with poison darts shot from a blowgun 
which is three meters long and weey 


four kilos. The poison is the widely 
known curare which they make from the 
abuta vine, 


They use a palm fiber (chambiru) to make 
fish nets, bags and hammocks; and they also 
manufacture clay pottery. Along with 
almost all people ob tis part of the Oriente 
they make chicha from the cassava root 
(yuca). However, they never seem to let 
it ferment. 1 was never able to find out 
if they use ayahuasca or other psychotropic 
brews. 

For many years this unpretentious tribe 
of Indians had been a subject of great 
curiosity since neither anthropologists 
nor missionaries had been able to make 
more than cursory contact—not, at least, 
until 1955 when a certain indomitable 
lady, appropriately named Saint, was sent 
to Ecuador by the Summer Linguistic 
Institute (a Bible-translating missionary 
organization). Rachel Saint encountered 
Dayuma, a young Huarani girl, who had 
fled to civilization after her father and 
brother had been killed by enemy tribesmen. 
From Dayuma she mastered the Huarani 
language and then accomplished what 
very few had ever been able to do: establish 
friendly relations with a number of Aucas. 

Not that there weren't setbacks, Rachel 
had told God that she was willing to give 
up anything in order to contact the Huarani. 
Thus, when her brother Nate and four other 
missionaries landed in a small plane on a Rio 
Curaray beach only to be speared to death 
by Huarani, she believed she had made her 
sacrifice. 

- The entire saga is related in The Dayuma 
Story. Suffice it to say that some 260 
Huarani have been christianized and cured 
of some of their bad habits—sleeping with 
their wives’ sisters, buryin alive their 
sick or aged, running pn naked. Ms. 
Saint even treated Dayuma to a fund- 
raising visit to the States (Dayuma ap- 
acs on national T.V., but she was home- 
sick the entire time~almost a year~and 
caught pneumonia in the snowy winter). 

At any rate, the ‘‘wild’’ Huarani today 
find themselves in their worst predicament 
ever, since oil is bubbling beneath their 
feet while they continue to insist upon 
their territorial rights~-a demand not likely 
to be recognized by the Ecuadorian govern- 
ment in spite of ie fact that in 1960 the 
then president, Dr. Jose Maria Velasco 
Ibarra, promised to assign them a large 
piece of land. 

Huarani have recently killed three oil 
workers, and it remains to be seen what 
the government response will be. Given 
the Piteieal realities it would seem that 
time is running out for the Huarani as it 
is for the innumerable jungle tribes in 
the Amazon basin who stand in the wa 
of industrialized man's “‘right’’ to all 
of the world’s resources. 


VII. NOBLE SAVAGE — IN WHICH THE 
AUTHOR SHOWS THE WAY 


The Huarani with whom we were stay- 
ing were not, however, members of Rachel’ s 

rood, having somehow been catholicized 
five years betes Exactly how this happen- 
ed | found impossible to determine through 
our crude sign language. I only knew that 
their teeth were still sharpened, their ear- 
lobes flapped down around their shoulders 
(I suppose there was something pagan about 
putting corks in the holes), and the men 
still wore penis strings underneath the 
jockey shorts ied by the Mother 
Church. 

They were an extremely content, peace- 
ful, happy people, and, if I didn’t know 
that the idea of the ‘‘noble savage’’ was 
a myth, | would be tempted to apply that 
epithet. 

They were very glad we appeared since 
we brought various supplies including fish- 
hooks and line, shotgun and shells. The 
had two shotguns but rarely had the shells 
and thus still aid most of their hunting with 
blowguns. 

Candy and [ went with Bai and one of 
his sons as they hunted with these darts. 
We entered in complete silence and very 
quickly came upon a squirrel. Instead of 
sneaking up on it, they started beating the 
bushes hg chattering. The squirrel, which 
had started to run away, turned around at 
their chattering and came back toward us. 
Unfortunately, they didn’t ge a clear shot 
at it. 

Because of its length the blowgun is 
an amazingly accurate weapon at distances 
up to 15 meters and surprisingly easy to 
use. The darts are made from palm fiber 
and stabilized with kapok, a natural cotton 
from the ceiba tree. Before using the darts 
the Huarani make a small cut about 3 cm 
from the point. This causes the tip to 
break off in the animal's skin, allowing 
the poison to do its work, The cuts are 


made with piranha teeth. 

On the way back from this small excur- 
sion, Bai had me lead the way. I had noticed 
him breaking branches on the way in and 

resumed | could just follow these marks 
ae out. | looked around. It was absurd-- 
there was nothing but green everywhere. 
Which of these two billion branches had 
been broken? | made a tenative step. Wrong 
move, Bai whistled softly. Another step. 
Another whistle. Finally I went the right 
way fora few steps. Then another aiatle. 
This continued all the way back to the 
village. It had taken us fifteen minutes to 
enter but an hour to get back. Bai never 


got frustrated or impatient—he just 
whistled softly at my every wrong turn. 
And smiled. He was a teacher. 


That afternoon Bob, Bai and I went 
downstream in one of our canoes to fish. 
Coming back with a couple of catfish, Bob 
and | were poling (we were by now better 
at it but by no means proficient) when one 
of the poles snapped. I tried using the 
paddle, but it is impossible to paddle a 
six-meter, 200 kilo canoe upstream against 
a strong current. At least it was impossible 
for me. Bai smiled, took the paddle and 

addled all the way back. As I said before, 
fe has mammoth arms and chest. And he’s a 
very patient man. 


VII. THE GREAT HUNT (PART I) 
IN WHICH THE AUTHOR IS STUNG BY THE 
WONDERS OF NATURE 


One morning our hosts decided it was 
a good time to try out the shotgun shells 
iad fishing line we had brought; and since 
we gringos seemed to be attached to all of 
this gear, they brought us along. 

e took two canoes and poled upstream 
until we arrived at the mouth of the Rio 
Tihueno. We went up this river until we 
heard the call of a wild turke (pai in 
Quechua, pale in ge soon: which can 
be imitated by using the vocal chords with- 


WOMAN SINGES hair off of a ‘huatusa,’ or jungle rat. 


BOYS with blowgun. 
out opening the mouth (the bird actuall 
tucks it head under its wing to make it) 
but can’t be written. 

We pulled to shore, and Bob and | 
follewed a young Huarani into the jungle. 
We startled two pale which flew a short 
distance further in. We followed them until 
we came to the edge of a huge swamp. | 
thought we were stymied, but our Huarani 
friend motioned us to wait. 

Just as I was wondering what the hell 
he was going to do, he stepped right into 
that black oily muck and ane to his thighs. 
It was a breathtaking performance, for he 
skulked through that slime as if he lived 
in it, silently pulling one muddy leg com- 

letely out of the sludge and then sound- 
ay replacing it~moving from one end 
of the swamp to the other with a fluid 
motion of marvelous grace. 

He disappeared into the thick forest on 
the other see, and after a few moments we 
heard a shot. Bob slogged off to give him 
another shell, and I remained behind--one 
more person plowing through that slop- 
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bucket swill, I reasoned, would be just 
too much noise. 

To stand alone in one spot in the selva 
is indeed a wondrous thing. Slowly the 
profusion of the atleast drills its 
way into consciousness. The bird and insect 
calls become louder, each individual insist- 
ing on its uniqueness—perhaps five hundred 
dierent sounds. The mind rebels, grasping 
for something else to compel its attention. 

Colors beging to move revealing them- 
selves to be sive Teems of black ants with 
gold abdomens blast in scatter form across 
a dozen different logs. Huge armor-plated 

reen centipedes crawl across the ground, 
eee red legs moving in waves. A brilliant 
flash of screeching blue and yellow explodes 
overhead-~-a pair of guacamayos (soldier 
macaws). A continually moving line of 
leaves crosses the path~leafcutter ants 
carrying their green burdens to use as 
fertilizer in their underground ground 
fungus gardens. A red squirrel leaps to 
another tree, dropping a palm nut and 
frightening a flock of Becibecde with lon 
law tails. Previously unnoticed ed 
owers with purple berries come into view 
beneath the papier-mache unreality of the 
hanging red and yellow platanillo flowers. 
ll of this takes place against a back- 
ground of a thousand shades of green with 
the dank smell of ever-rotting, evergrowing 
jungle, the chatter of monkeys, she occa- 
sional snap of falling branches, the lurchin 
flight of te toucan. And it is all punctuate: 


by the flittering psychedelia of hundreds of ’ 


outrageously colored butterflies. 

Standing amidst this wonderland, lost 
in contemplation of primeval innocence, 
feeling that simple oneness that must be 
the constant miracle of Huarani life, I sud- 
denly became aware of one more jungle 
phenomenon--the sancudo (mosquito), or 
more properly a thousand sancudos, all intent 
on ravenously attacking my exposed flesh 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Bob, Candy, Tom, Andrea, author and Wendy. 
wars ares sonpttemtt 


(which was everything not covered by a 
pair of shorts and gum boots). Bai had 
given me the Huarani name, eeyee, acre 
with a perfect imitation of the horri 
buzzing. 

I quickly decided to risk getting lost 
and hightailed it back towards the river, 
ruing those moments of contemplation (yes, 
the Aah ers of meditation). Arriving at the 
bank where the canoes were waiting I con- 
gratulated myself on my navigational 
abilities and lept into the river to cool the 
maddening itch. 

Seemingly uncurious to know what had 
motivated my swim (but also seemingly 
concerned to get me out of the water), 
Bai motioned me to get into his canoe. 
We then went downstream to fish. 


IX. THE GREAT HUNT (PART II) — 
WHEREIN THE AUTHOR CATCHES A RED- 
EYED FISH WITH SHARP TEETH — THEN 
PROCEEDS TO TEACH THE SAVAGES TO 
SHOOT 

I stuck a piece of monkey meat on my 
hook and tossed out my hand line. Within 
ten minutes | pulled in a thrashing flat 
silvery fish with red eyes. I reached out to 
grab it when Bai knocked it out of my hand 
and whacked it over the head with the 
paddle. 

Now [ had spent many years fishing, and 
I was perfectly capable of taking a hook out 
of a fish’s mouth. I looked at Bai sideways 
and toe that these people may know 
how to hunt but they didn’t know jack 
about fishing. 

Not catching any more fish we poled 
back to where Tom, Andrea and Wendy 
were awaiting us. Tom asked if we caught 
anything, and I held up my fish. Then Bai 
took it and started cutting at its jaw. Soon 
he had extracted a set of fierce-looking 
teeth. 

I'll be damned," I said to Tom. ‘‘Look at 


Seat 


3 ‘a steadying myself by 
B ered wit 


(they located 


© blood, two-legged human 
© possibly be that swift and agile? 


those teeth.” 

“Yeah,"’ said Tom, ‘‘and look at those 
red eyes and that big lower lip. You know 
what | think?”’ 

“T'll be damned," [ said and squinted at 
the piranha. I then reminded myself for the 
one hundredth time that here in the jungle I 
was the one who didn’t know jack. 

While I was examining the bled fish, 
Bob and the Huarani coe back with a wild 
turkey and a toucan, and we headed further 
upstream. This time Bob gave me the 
Soca and | went in with Bai's brother and 
two cousins (they were, of course, all 
related). 

They ran in front with nothing on but 
their catholic jockey shorts, never breaking a 
branch, never making a sound. I tromped 
through in my gum ts feeling more 
awkward by the moment. Finally I slipped 
off my boots to make less noise. After at 
five steps my feet were sliced, bleeding and 
stinging from sharp branches, thorns and 
insects. I put my boots back on. 

When I caught up to my companions they 
were excitedly pointing through the brush, 
motioning for me to shoot. I looked through 
all the plants but couldn’t see anything 
ee be something in their genetic eye 

evelopment, I said to myself). They kept 
on pointing. Finally, I thought I detected 
movement and fired. Whatever had been up 
there wasn’t in the least affected. 

Further along they pointed again. This 
time I saw it—the red ass of a toucan high 
up in a tree. I aimed, fired. . .and watched 
that red ass just fly away. 

My friends smiled, mde we took off again. 
First one and then the other of them shot 
toucans. 

They never miss. 

We went deeper following little paths 
as they told me the Huarani names of all the 
animals whose tracks we came across, imita- 
ting their motions and sounds. We located 

Nita papagayo feat macaw) 
perched atop one of the tallest trees. They 
again gave me the shot. I aimed. I held my 
breath. I prayed. I pulled the trigger. Isaw 
feathers scatter in the air. And te macaw 
flew away screeching. 1 shrugged and 
wondered how to tell de Huarani that I had 
just come along for the sport. 

We then crossed the tracks of a sajino 

wild pig), and we were off pas 
this time at a full sprint. It was hard to 
believe I was following actual flesh and 
beings. How 
could people with such thick bodies 

I ploughed after them, from time to time 
catching a foot in a vine, occasionally 
abbing a branch cov- 
thorns or biting insects. Then in 
the distance 1 saw something which made 
me stop. Out in front were the three 


© Huarani bouncing through the air as if they 


had encountered a _ trampoline. 


“‘Impossible,’’ I murmured, and then arrived 


at the reason for that strange phenomenon. A 
single tree trunk about 15 cm in diameter 
stretched for almost ten meters across a ran- 
cid, murky, bubbling swamp five meters 
below. Hitting it on the run the Huarani 
must have been sprung into the air by the 
bending log. 

But I wasn’t about to hit that log at full 
speed, nor at half speed. I wondered if | 
might not turn back. I looked behind me~ 
nothing but the thickest of jungle growth. | 
had no idea where I was, and my “‘friends’’ 
were far out in front of me. There was noth- 
ing for it but to inch my way across that 
swaying bouncing log breathing in the odors 
of rank swamp water and sweaty fear. 

I made it, and then took off running— 
only to find that my companions were 
waiting a short distance ahead. They had 
watched my crossing and had no intention of 
letting anything ee to me even if it 
meant not getting the sajino. 

Which, in the end, it did. So we made 


our way back with two toucans and a motelo 


“THESE PEOPLE may know how to hunt, but they didn’t know jack about fishing.” Author with piranha. 
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(land turtle) which we had almost tripped 
over. When everybody else arrived, we 
found we had several turkeys, a mess of fish, 
and one Huarani appeared with a huge grin 
and a sajino. 


X, THE EXTRAORDINARY FEAST — 
IN WHICH THERE IS MUCH EATING, SINGING 
AND DANCING — WITH MANY BARED 
BREASTS — INCOMPARABLE ANIMAL IMITA- 
TIONS — TALES OF ANOTHER WORLD 

It was a once-in-arlifetime, never-to-be- 
forgotten, one-of-a-kind feast. The gringos 
cooked the birds, and the Huarani prepared 
the pig. Everyone sat around chewing, 
chomping and slurping, wiping greasy 
hands on bare thighs. This time we didn’t 
have to worry about what to do with the 
skins or innards. 

Bai was eating enormous quantities, 
interrupting himself every so often to shout 
the one word of Spanish he knew— 
“Amigo!’’—followed by the Huarani 
whoo fbooea And then the gringos 
would all shout ‘‘Amigo!’’ and whoop back, 


and Bai would hold his full belly and laugh. 
And when Bai laughed, everybody laughed. 

After the meal there was much singin 
performed by the Indians—a beautiful, 
repetitive chant which builds up momen- 
tum and ends with the high-pitched Huarani 
whoop. Rosa, Bai’s sister-in-law who 
arrived that day from the town of Puyo 
where she went to school, translated one of 
the songs: 

We live together 

We are bathing in the river 

We are planting yuca 

We are eating bananas 

We are carrying water 

We are eating plantains 

I am going to visit you 

We will be eating meat 

We will be dancing 
Whoo-oo! 

And they were dancing, everyone. 
Dancing to Huarani singing, sad then 
dancing to American rock music provided 
by Candy’s tape recorder. 

It was some time during these festivities 
that the Huarani ladies decided that it was 
time the gringa ladies finally showed their 
true selves. One after another they pulled 
up their blouses to reveal their bare breasts 
and then began plucking at the gringas’ 
clothing, demanding they do the same. And 
one pak another, Wendy, Candy and 
Andrea complied. Sattified: that they were 
all human, the Indian women resumed their 
singing. Toa people accustomed to wearing 
no clothes, someone with clothes on is as 
curiosity—provoking as a veiled lady to a 
Westerner. 

Later, all of the Indians settled into their 
hammocks and began their nightly ritual of 
telling stories and jokes, and singing. It was 
always the finest part of the i wae 
comfortable, friendly. It was impossible 
not to be envious of this extended family’s 
shared unity. 

Bai was, as always, the absolute center, 
and when Candy handed him the tape 
recorder he really went at it. He fired off 
one story after another, each one riotously 
funny to judge by the explosions of laughter 
from his kinfolk. He then launched into 
several hunting stories, all interspersed 
with imitations of forest animals, many of 
which we had come to recognize. When 
he saw how much his guests enjoyed this 
part of the act he converted himself into 
almost every living creature in the jungle. 
And was rewarded with continual 
applause. 

As the evening wore on, more and more 
people nodded oft to sleep, until Bob and I 
went down to the beach to put out the fire. 
Bai followed and squatted down next to us. 
‘‘Amigo,’” he said and chuckled. He then 
used sign language to ask if we were goin 
to make love to our ladies that night, and 
nodded yes and we all laughed. 

He became serious and began a story~-one 
completely different from oe rest he had 
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been telling. It was strange for he knew we 
would pes pmo no words; but that 
wasn't of utmost importance. There was 
something else he wanted us to understand. 

Squatting there on his haunches, the fire 
flickerin Toh and shadow over his 
sawertul near-naked body, he seemed to be 
a presence out of the mythic past; and he 
lifted me out of time. I was overwhelmed, 
overpowered. 

I believe he was retelling a Huarani 
cosmogony myth. He began by talking 
about the stars and sky—spreading his arms 
out, beating them against te air and making 
a terrible thundering noise. Apparently 
something fell from the sky, perhaps the 
babitari (“‘the close-mouthed ones who live 
beneath the earth’’—The Dayuma Story) for 
he used that word and then pressed my lips 
together, The rest was an incomprehen- 
sible series of gestures, signs, roars, words, 
noises (which, at some deeper level, [ under- 
stood). 

It was extremely eerie. He spoke with 


CANDY AND Bob protected from mosquitos. 


reverence, awe and authority. And what he 
said and the way he said it came from the 
mythic past of prehistory. I had entered 
another world. Bai had opened the door. . . 


XI. ROSA THE RAPACIOUS — IN 
WHICH THE AUTHOR RASHLY REFLECTS ON 
CIVILIZERS AND SAVAGES — AND THEN IS 
AWAKENED BY WILD INTRACTABLE PEOPLE 


I should have liked to have spent a year or 
more with Bai and his family--just to begin 
to learn a part of what they Geer Through 
them I came to feel at home in the jungle, and 
through them I had a brief look ata fifccent 
world: 

This last cannot be overemphasized. It 
was a shock to realize how devious and un- 
trustworthy I considered most people to be. 
There were many times | mistrusted these 
Indians’ motives only to be brought up 
short. 

When so-called “‘primitive’’ peoples are 
called naive, it generally means they are ig- 
norant of the ways of Western Civilization, 


and specifically that they haven't yet been 
introduced to the realities of capitalism. 

Thus, they are completely unable to survive 
in modern society. At least I would 
speculate that this was true of the Aucas. 

This point seemed emphasized by the 
aforementioned Rosa from Puyo. She was a 
full-blooded Huarani, but she was the child 
of another society. The day after her arrival, 
she tried to charge us 20 sucres for about five 
sucres worth of yuca. Up until this time we 
had all shared everything without ever men- 
tioning money (and we, of course, had given 
presents to everybody~there still being no 
real way to express our gratitude). And the 
day helene she had atl if we had a pair of 
scissors to lend her. We loaned her a pair 
which she returned. However, the next 
evening we discovered that the scissors 
were gone. Rosa was the only one who had 
seen where we kept them. 

This may be an oversimplified explana- 
tion, and the author, of course, makes due 
apologies to interested sociologists (and 
economists), but he still speculates that if 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics or some 
other such agency were to succeed in edu- 
cating the Huarani in the marvels of capi- 
talism, the Huarani would within five years 
be sufficiently corrupted to sell all their 
land to the oil companies. 

At any rate, after a week's stay we sor- 
rowfully took our leave amidst hugs and 
handshakes. They gave us a anoked le of 
pig and a turtle to take with us. Naturally, 
we didn’t know how to slaughter the turtle, 
and Bai, smiling, had to show us. 

But among ourselves bitterness was 
brewing. he night before Bob had 
awakened to start the fire for the morning 
breakfast. Walking across the split-bamboo 
floor he jiggled all of us awake, 

Tom screamed at him that it was only 
1:30 in the morning. Candy screamed at 
Tom that his screaming was keeping every- 
body more awake than Bob's making 
breakfast. Wendy screamed at Candy— 
just what did she think her screaming was 
doing? Andrea made it known through the 
melee that if we ever reached an airstrip in 
this jungle she was going to fly out. Tom 
said he would join her which made Andrea 
decide she would stay in the jungle after all. 
Wendy said she was going to take a canoe by 
Bereele and didn’t care Fehs never saw any 
of us again. Which Bob said was just fine by 
him. And I finally screamed that if every- 
body didn’t shut up I was going to. . .I was 
going to... 

Your author finally found himself at a loss 
for words. 
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Packing with Animals 
in the Andes 


By Richard Madden, Clay Madden 
& Kendall Alford-Madden 


With the hope of dispelling any romantic notions that traveling 
on foot with pack animals is easier and more economical than 
hopping a bus, this article is presented for your edification. We are 
not wizened cowhands with years of range riding under our belts, 
but merely a family of mountaineers and anthropologists who 
recently spent eight months walking down the Ecuadorian and 
Peruvian Andes along the old Inca Highway. 

Due to logistical problems of food supply and equipment repair, 
resupplying in an area with few reliable market centers, and our 
desire not to be laden with backpacks in the 25-plus-kilo category, it 
was obvious to us in the early planning stages that pack animals 
would be a necessity. 

It was our naivete then to think that they would liberate us from 
the gruelling toil involved in such an endeavor. It turned out that 
the time and effort saved by our beasts had to be reinvested in them 
just to keep them on their hooves. 

Our feelings, though, are far from negative. Their presenceonly 
redirected our attention somewhat and enriched the total 
experience. They provided a common ground, making us more 
understandable and acceptable to the Andean highlander. Buying 
them, transporting them, feeding and caring for them, and keeping 
them moving day after day is no easy task. Hopefully thefollowing 
thoughts will provide some insight to packing in the Andes. 


here are five types of pack animalscurrently in usein Ecua- 

dor and Peru; humans, llamas, burros, mules and horses. 
Human porters are appropriate for intraurban and short distance 
rural travel, especially on trails too rugged for animals. 

Llamas are commonly used in the Andes of central and 
southern Peru. Both packers and people raising them for wool and 
meat employ them to carry produce to markets. As pack animals, 
they are slow but surefooted and accustomed to the harsh environ- 
ment and sparse native grass found in the highest Andes. Llamas 
were used long before Pizarro’s arrival and consequent to the intro- 
duction of European pack stock. 

Only males are used to haul cargo, which is usually stuffed into 
large, thick wool sacks (sacos or costales) and tied onto the 
animal with a thick, continuous wool rope (reata) wrapped five 
or six times around the load and the animal’s belly. This 
cameloid moves forward with a gait in which both the left limbs 
then the right limbs together stride forward. This gaitresultsin 
exaggerated body movements which, when combined with the 
continuous reata method of tying loads, forces the arriero 
(muleteer) to constantly adjust the load. No saddles are used 
with these animals. 

Most people recommend 25—30 kilos as their maximum 
carrying capacity. For long distance travel, the optimum load 
will depend on the individual animal’s resistance. Because 25 - 
30 kilos is not a large amount of cargo, more llamas are required 
to any given trip than, say, burros or horses. A llama costs half 
that of a burro and, hence, ranks as the least expensive pack 
animal available in the Andes. In all llama pack herds, one 
male, larger and moredominant, is followed by therest. Usually 
whistled at and slapped from behind, we’ve only seen one case 
of a llama being led by a rope at the neck. In this case, it was 


being half-dragged, half-carried across a poorly maintained 
bridge. 

The burro is the most common pack animal in Ecuador and 
Peru. The fact that they cost less than half the price of a horse and 
can be coaxed to carry large loads proportionate to their body 
weight accounts for the burro’s ubiquitous employment. The inde- 
pendent-minded burro is generally sure-footed, slow, does not 
require shoes (or so it is claimed) and, with long hair, can resist cold 
and windy environments. They are not as practical or comfortable 
as horses for riding or transporting injured personnel, but horse 
saddles and harnesses can be adjusted to fit larger burros. 

Mules, the sterile offspring of affairs between male burros and 
female horses, are the most prized of all pack animals. The claim is 
made that a good mule can carry twice the cargo weight of a horse 
(about 150 kilos) day after day while eating less. This we cannot 
confirm. 


“ANDEAN TRAILS have certain unique characteristics; slippery dry grass, 
precipices, overhangs, irregular polished rock.” 


Most mules are owned by professional packers andsmugglers of 
contraband alcohol or coca. It is from these peoplethat you will pur- 
chase a good animal. Mules sold in community fairs are usually too 
young or too old (caveat emptor). Mules reportedly need not be 
shoed, are more sure-footed than horses and are more resistant 
to harsh environments and hard work. Even though they are 
extremely difficult to find and costly, they are well worth the 
investment. 

It is often difficult to tell the difference between a large, healthy 
burro and a mule. As a general rule of thumb, a burro will have 
smaller hooves, all else being equal. In some areas youcan be easily 
deceived into buying a burro at the price of a mule, their external 
appearance being too similar. Old arrieros usually havea dramatic 
story or two to tell of the inherent ability of a mule to sense danger. 
Their value as night watchdogs (watchmules?) is recognized 
throughout the Andes. 

Horses are almost as abundant as burros in the Andes. This 
mild-mannered animal comes in all different sizes and colors and 
has even been bred for special services. 

Riding horses (caballos de paso) can be used to carry cargo, but 
you will be much better off with a horse experienced in carrying 
dead weight. Dead weight works against an animal while live 
weight (a rider) can work with the animal. An animal 
unaccustomed to dead weight can be slow and dangerous on rough 
trails. 

Work horses (caballo de trabajo) are generally smaller in 
stature. Their low center of gravity makes them more sure-footed 
and easier to load. This last point can only be fully appreciated by 
short people who have tried tying heavy loads on a tall horse. The 
fact that good-fitting work saddles are designed for horsesis reason 
enough for using these beasts. The make-shift padding systems 
used on Jlamas and burros will not serve well for a horse on a long 
distance trek. 

The American Incan-Andean Expedition unanimously 
corroborates the historically documented strength, durability and 
sure-footedness of the Andean pony. We bought onenear Quito that 
was bred in the mountains, castrated and put up for sale at a 
community fair, This small, valiant animal quickly earned our 
admiration, respect and affection as it slowly but steadily carried 
its load over the long, treacherous and exposed terrain. Big herds of 
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before Pizarro’s arrival. No saddles 


these ponies can be found in the paramo near Cotopaxi in Ecuador 
and near Oyon in the Cordillera Raura of central Peru(Department 
of Lima). 


A s a preface to information relating to buying pack horses 

in the central Andes, we strongly advise those readers 
planning a circuitous trek which ends near the departure point to 
rent the animals and arrange for an arriero to pack and guide 
them. For short trips, the problems of finding, buying, branding, 
documenting healthy animals and locating good-fitting saddles, 
along with the other everyday problems of feeding, packing, 
guiding, shoeing and protecting them from thieves will not 
warrant the grey hairs and the time consumed. 

There are two general places where horses can be purchased- 
at a fair or from individual farms. Animals at fairs are sold 
because they are sick, young and fragile, old and worn out, or the 
owner is desperate for money. In the latter case, a good animal 
can sometimes be found. A safer method, but often more costly 
and time consuming, is to roam the countryside until you see a 
good animal and then try to talk the owner into selling it. 

Anyone equipped with a basic knowledge of economics knows 
that given a demand, a scarce product is expensive and an abun- 
dant product is relatively cheap. People keep horses in rura) areas, 
and their cost is inversely related to the distance from large towns. 
We've found as much as a twelve-fold difference in horse prices be- 
tween Huancayo, Peru, and a mere three day walk south of town. 
Mules, for example can cost up to US $1600 near Quito, but only 
US $150 close to drug smuggling routes in Peru. 

As motorized transportation is expensive, one should bear this 
additional cost in mind when venturing far from the intended 
staging or departure point. It would be financially wiser to begin a 
jong trek in Peru where pack animals are more abundant and sell 
your animals in Ecuador where good road systems and cheap 
public transportation have resulted in a shortage of good pack 
animals. 

So, let’s say a horse is offered to you with the claim that it’s a 
healthy, strong, three-year-old. Your first reaction should be a 
confident, pessimistic laugh. 

Slowly and confidently walk up to the animal, pat or stroke it 
gently, and examine its teeth. At the age of about five years, the 
are used with these animals. 


molars erupt through the gum line leaving a gap between them 
and the row of front incisors. The molar creates or ridges remain 
nice and sharp while maturing, but at around twelve years of age 
they will start to make contact fully with the opposing 
upper/lower molars. Were will then flatten the occlusal surface of 
the molar, an indication of old age. A horse less than five years old 
it considered stil] developing and is, consequently, a bit fragile and 
will have less experience carrying cargo. An old animal of twelve 
or more years is more likely to have, for example, a weak knee that 
won't show up until he has packed you five to seven days out into 
the hills. We suggest, then, that you buy animals with visible, 
sharp molars. 

Look down at it’s hooves for major malformations or large 
cracks. A malformed hoof may take many months of growing and 
cutting to reshape, and in the meantime, hard work can damage 
tendons and ligaments. Castrated animals are claimed to be 
tamer, stronger and to live longer. Therefore, don’t panic if your 
stud has no testicles. 

You should be able to find 150—200 kilos of potatoes, corn or 
alfalfa around a fairground to load onto the animal. We suggest 
doing this and then walking the animal around an obstacle 
course. Here again, it is important to use dead weight. 

We purchased one horse who tended to jump or leap wildly over 
trail obstacles such as rocks and irrigation ditches. On two 
dramatic occasions when the horse tried jumping on steep slopes, 
his heavy cargo pulled him off the mountain into awesome 
backward somersaults. Once the animal was saved from certain 
death on the cliffs below by a tiny ledge and another time by 
landing on his back in a mud hole. He eventually became trail 
shy, and we had to sell him. 

Although not completely debilitating, watch out for horses 
with narrow or closed chests. These horses have a very difficult 
time walking downhill, and their awkward gait is extremely dan- 
gerous. 

If your route involves high passes, beware of animals bred at 
low elevations. Horses can suffer physiologically at high alti- 
tudes, but like humans, they acclimatize with time. On long 
ascents, our horses insisted on short halts to catch their breath. 
With prolonged exposure to high altitudes, even 4800 - 5000 meter 
heights present no special problems. A horse’s tolerance to alti- 
tude depends upon many variables, among which are the amount 
of weight carried, the gradient, the pace and previous exposure. 
One of our horses, bought in the lowlands west of Quito, would 
yawn and stagger as we approached 4000 meters. Eventually it 
fell to the ground as if it were on the brink of death. We were 
warned of the potentially lethal nature of high altitude illness 
(soroche) in horses. Allowing the animals adequate acclimati- 
zation time, if you are in a hurry, can be anxiety producing. 


roper documentation is necessary for transit police and 
agricultural ministry inspection when transporting 
by truck and for customs when crossing international boundaries. 
The basic document is the title of legal ownership. This is a 
simple paper you must demand be made up at the time and place 
of purchase. The former owner meets with you before the local 
authorities (Teniente Politico in Ecuador; Alcalde or 
Gobernador in Peru), from whom you request an elaborate 
purchase/sale document which includes: 1) The former owner's 
name, address and indentification card (cédula de ciudadania) 
number; 2) Your name, nationally and passport number; 3) A 
fairly detailed description of each animal including color, age, sex 
and all distinguishing marks and characteristics; and 4) The price 
you paid for each animal. All interested parties sign the 
document, and the authority affixes a seal. Arranging this with 
the authorities usually means you pay them something in 
compensation for their services. 
Branding the animals or marking them in some other indelible 
way (nicking the ears, painting) at the time of purchase could 
prove helpful. In case of loss, this is a concrete way to identify the 


“ you want to avoid 15-30 day healing periods, you need to take the 15-30 minutes each 


day at noon to readjust the cinches.” 
animals and recover them. Most important, however, is a detailed 
description in the title of ownership. 

When transporting the animals in either Ecuador or Peru, the 
respective Ministry of Agriculture requires a sanitary clearance 
(Guia Sanitaria Interna de Control para Movilizacion de 
Animales, Productos y/o Subproductos). This document or 
form constitutes a health certificate showing updated vaccina- 
tions and is signed by the veterinary representative who also 
affixes the all important seals. The reverse side is for the transit 
police to stamp as you travel in accordance with the destination 
and schedule declared at the outset. One can also have this 
document stamped by the criminal or investigative police 
(Jefatura de Investigacion Criminal in Ecuador, PJP in Peru) in 
the province where purchased as further proof of legitimacy. The 
Agricultural Ministry’s participation is usually free of charge, and 
you should insist that a complete medical check be performed, 
paying for any medicines required. This becomes especially signi- 
ficant when crossing international frontiers. Remember, each 
country has its own special requirements and does not recognize 
health documents from other countries unless consularized. 

It would be inappropriate for us to give any definitive details 
regarding paperwork for transporting animals across 
international frontiers. Our only experience was between Ecuador 
and Peru and our appearance with horses at the Macara frontier 
was so unusual that the authorities became quite bewildered. The 
sincerity with which we presented our mission and our ignorance, 
combined with the confusion and lack of experience of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Customs officials at the frontier, worked to our 
favor. Better information concerning regulations for the 
international transport of animals should be available and ob- 
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tained in the capital cities. 

After purchase, arranging truck transport for the animals to 
your staging area is easy. Trucks abound, willing to go anywhere, 
and home-delivery is the rule. If possible, compare prices and 
observe the arrangements made between other animal owners and 
drivers to assure you are not overcharged. Mixed animal cargos 
from fairgrounds are common. Be sure horned beasts are tied to 
prevent them from goring your animals. Carry sufficient cash for 
payment after the animals have been safely delivered. 

Long distance trucking requires an exclusive arrangement and 
has special requirements. Truck bed length and height must besuf- 
ficient for the animals, fodder, equipment and yourselves. The 
truck bed must be prepared with an absorbant cushion providing 
good, firm footing. Agricultural byproducts, such as chaff or straw 
are used, but moist sawdust is better. A layer of 6-12 inches absorbs 
wastes, cushions shocks and facilitates cleaning the truck after- 
wards. 

A rope should be tied from one side of the bed to the other at the 
height of the animal's breast so that they are not thrown forward 
and injured as a result of abrupt braking. Head forward, butt 
against the tailgate, they should be haltered with the lead rope tied 
forward to help them from being thrown back against the tailgate 
or falling down. 

Carry plenty of succulent fodder as the road dust and wind are 
dehydrating. If transporting more than one animal, put the larger 
ones to the sides and the smaller between. 

O n the long trail, both animalsand their human guides show 
peculiar psychologies. Your pack animals will reflect the 

trust you have in them. Do not be misled by local customs or 
prejudices. Many passersby will comment, “They'll never make it. 
You made a fool’s purchase”. You must learn to have faith in your 
common sense and project confidence. You will acquire acloseness, 


FELLOW traveler on the pampa of Conococha, source of the Santa River, 
Ancash, Peru. 
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both physical and spritual, with your animals that, with time, 
will allow you to read their signs and signals and change things 
according to their real needs and capabilities. Respect your ani- 
mals. They work very hard and never complain openly. 

A group of pack animals will, within a short time, settle into a 
marching order which will usually not vary. You can modify the 
order to allow your most surefooted and trail-confident animal the 
lead, regardless of his natural leadership ability. 

Horses walk slowly. Their pace varies with their size, but is 
generally slower than yours. We adjusted our pace to theirs in 
consideration of the distance we expected them to haul our gear. 
One of us always walked ahead of our lead animal. Withouta leader 
who knows the trail (or at least the general direction), horses come 
unglued, wandering “aimlessly” to the nearest forage. The 
remainder of our pack string we coaxed along from behind using a 
variety of techniques which varied with our patience. 

There is little or no trail etiquette in the Andes. The person with 
greater presence will command in all situations. Andean trails 
have certain unique characteristics; there is slippery dry grass, 
morning frost, precipices, overhangs, irregular polished and 
slippery rock, high altitude swamps, fences, narrow gates and all 
the rest. One feature of the Inca Highway is the irregular, unmain- 
tained stone stairways found in difficult terrain, especially along 
high mountain passes. Some are incredibly steep and caused our 
horses to take serious debilitating falls. Such are the unavoidable 
hazards of the adventure. A surefooted, confident, low-to-the- 
ground pony or mule will have few problems. The others you soon 
sell or leave behind, dead. 

To convert the naked beast into a working domesticate requires 
some type of system to tie on the cargo and direct the animal, Most 
locally available harness systems are very rusticand illsuited tothe 
demands of serious exploration. On the trail, however, we did see 
good saddles in Cuenca, Ecuador (a rigid wooden McClelland type), 
and in Andahuaylas, Peru (bamboo side bars held together with 
stretched hide). 

Pack saddles of local or foreign design can be commissioned to 
craftsmen in towns throughout the Andes, provided, of course, 
that the raw materials are available. Be sure the design is well 
suited to your needs. A trip of over 1000 miles requires the finest of 
designs and the most durable equipment available. 

We were very exacting about all our equipment. Because of the 
rough topography of the Andes, any saddle must havea fitted and 
properly functioning breast collar (pechero or pretal) and a 
britchen (arretranca) with tail loop (gurupera). All Andean 
packing systems utilize one cinch. The fit of the saddle’s padded 
side bars to the curves of the individual animal’s back is the most 
critical design element in the saddle. 

As we could not find ready-made, good-quality pack saddles 
near Quito, we had two saddles custom made. The wooden frame 
(armazon or angarilla) was handcrafted by a carpenter in 
Amaguana (Provincia de Pinchincha, Ecuador). To this frame, a 
leatherworker (talabartero) in Quito added the leatherwork 
(correaje). The attention to fine details was dictated by tradition 
and not by our real requirements. Nevertheless, the saddles did go 
the distance with only slight reinforcing. Commissioning work of 
this nature requires close coordination and complete comprehen- 
sion between the craftsman and the contractor. Pictures help 
tremendously. 

For increased flexibility, we purchased a lightweight riding 
saddle (Chilean style) that could be converted for packing cargo. 
Saddles are generally expensive, easily costing the same as a good 
horse. 

As a further experiment, we fashioned a fourth pack saddle out 
of discarded lumber and 1” tubular nylon webbing. This mon- 
strosity required numerous redesign and refitting overhauls before 
we finally trashed it in Pallasca, Peru. Despite all our brainstorm- 
ing and efforts, it was never very satisfactory and was not liked by 
the horse that used it. 
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Most packers in the Andes lead their animals by a hastily 
fashioned rope halter. We purchased leather haltersin Quito which 
proved more humane and had better resistance to wear and rain. 
For our lead ropes, we originally purchased coarse rope made of 
natural fibers (cabuya or maila) thinking that it would be less 
attractive to thieves. This rope, while cheap and abundant, will 
soon rot in the rainy season. We then switched to synthetic fiber 
ropes sold in Quito. These ropes showed almost no wear after eight 
months of constant, hard use. They are very strong, easy to wash, 
dry quickly and become quite pliable after some use. 

All our specific background information for pack saddles and 
harnesses, their design, use and care, was taken from an invalu- 
able book by Joe Back, called Horses, Hitches and Rocky Trails 
(published by Allan Swallow). Almost all one needs to know about 
packing with horsesis in this book, including the knots, and hitches 
universally employed throughout the Americas (and beyond?). 

Of special note is the importance of carrying a hand scale that 
allows measuring weights up to 50 kilos. The most important 
aspect of tying loads onto an animal is making damn sure theloads 
on either side weigh the same. 

To facilitate load balancing, pannier or cargo packs of similar 
size on each side are recommended. Our packing material was an 
oddball assortment of wooden boxes, backpacks, grain bags and 
duffle bags~all of unequal size. They worked: but cursing and frus- 
tration levels were high during the morning pack up each day. 

Our horses and ponies regularly carried 65 kilos of cargo. Only 
rarely did we exceed this figure, and we constantly tried to reduceit. 
On the trail, we worked our animals for three days straight and 
then gave them an entire day off. It was difficult to follow this 
regime at the start of the expedition as we were all fitand anxiousto 
make progress. The horses, however, walked notably faster and 
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“THE MOST important aspect of tying loads onto an animal is making sure the loads on either side weigh the same.” 


farther on the first day following a rest and frustratingly slow on 
the third day. At first, various problems would force us to stop for 
three to seven days. The renewed vigor of the horses and ourselves 
was so Striking that we soon madeita habit torest for longer periods 
once a month. 


M ore than likely, the animal you buy will be accustomed to 

a particular type of food and dietary regimen from birth. 
While it may at first be too timid to try novel foods, trust in its new 
owner and hunger will drive it to eat just about any living or dead 
plant material on a long trip through varying geography and 
seasons. 

The variety of foods offered to animals in the Andes will amaze 
you. Above the cultivation zones, our animals preferred the young 
moist shoots of ichu grass from a freshly burned area. As young 
ichu becomes scarce, they began eating a short, curly grass anda 
cushion plant which is locally called estrellas (stars) for the 
configuation assumed by the leaves. Dry conditions will find the 
horses killing their hunger on old dead ichu. As we reached areas 
of cultivation and civilization, we always sought large quantities 
of green alfalfa. Regardless of its sometimes very expensive price 
tag, we bought large amounts. The change in the animal’s perfor- 
mance was always striking and worth the price. Alfalfa (eno)is 
dried and stored for use during the dry season by the military or 
police calvaries. Fresh or dried corn shells, (maiz, cana, chala or 
panka) were a favorite of our animals. Be sure to provide lots of 
water when feeding dry corn, as it causes an insatiable thirst. 

As summer’s dryness progresses and living plants wither, 
straw (paja) of oats (avena), barley (cebada), wheat (trigo) and 
field beans (haba) are used as fodder. 

Traveling through southern Peru in the late summer is no 
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horse’s picnic. Ours had to experience a several day stretch with no 
food whatsoever. On numerous occasions we were forced to carry 
grass and dried corn. 

In lower, warmer areas, our horses were fed and seemed to 
thrive on leaves of sugar cane. Around the coastal areas of Peru 
and along the shores of high altitude lakes, reed grasses called 
sudan and totora, respectively, are common fodder. The prices 
and measures of fodder vary considerably throughout the Andes. 

We heard rumors of a dry concentrate called pasta de algodon 
(cottonseed concentrate), produced on the Peruvian coast and used 
near Huancayo to supplement dairy cattle feed, but were never 
able to procure any. 

A close approximation to the old standard oats and molassas 
used in northern latitudes and around racing stables can be made 
by combining extract of algarrobo (algarrobin; extracted from 
the seed pod of the algarrobo tree) with grain oats. Horses also 
enjoy the seed pods of this tree. The center of production of 
algarrobo is in the north coast valleys of Peru (Piura, Sullana), 
although the extract, algarrobin, can be found throughout the 
country. 

It is always wise to ask people you encounter about the avail- 
ability of potable water ahead, and be sure your horses are well 
tanked up at all times. In the dryest areas where we could not 
conscientiously deny a horse water, even though we knew it to be 
contaminated, we regularly administered doses of antiparasitic 
medicine. Injectible vitamin supplements are available through- 
out Ecuador and Peru and, perhaps, would be beneficial when 
fodder is consistantly dry. Frequent and regular administrations 


of mineralized salt are essential. 
Py ust like any tool or valued piece of equipment, if you want 
it to last you’ve got to take care of it. We found a curry 
comb or a very stiff bristled brush to be essential. The animal 
should be brushed before placing the saddle on its back. This 
serves serveral functions. It removes small sticks and rocks, 
thereby preventing serious friction wounds under the cinch and 
saddle; it will remove ticks and other insects picked up during the 
night and, finally, it brings you closer to the animal so you are 
more likely to detect developing wounds before they become 
serious. One more brushing is recommended after the days work 
but it is frustrating to later watch the animals lie down and roll in 
the nearest pile of abono in a new pasture. 


ON THE Uschu, the old Royal Road between Quito 


After a long day, your animal will be hot and sweaty. It is 
important to leave on the blanket until it has cooled down, especi- 
ally in cold, high and windy environs. We were well advised to 
wash our horses once a week with soap and water, always on a 
sunny rest day. In lower, warmer areas, more frequent washings 
are advised. Washing is easiest, faster and safer using a buddy 
system, with one person holding and reassuring the animal and 
the other doing the actual washing. 

Horseshoers (herreros), or at least people with the appropriate 
tools, can be found all through the Andes. The problem is finding 
good quality and properly fitting horseshoes and nails. Begin 
looking for shoes before you need them which is about every three 
months, and buy them ahead of time as there are many areas 
where they cannot be found. An iron shoe made with a small 
amount of steel will combine the pliability (ductility) of the former 
metal with the durability of the latter. 

The best nails we found and used were imported from the USA 
and called “Vencedor”. Colombia has a soft, totally inadequate 
nail called “Vendedor” sold in a nearly identical box (with only 
enough nails for three shoeings). Peru’s best nail carries the trade- 
mark “Corona”. But Peru’s best is not good enough. The US nails 
eliminate the frustrations of thrown horseshoes. These nails are 
so strong that we once had to extract the old shoe by cutting out an 
arc in the hoof in back of the nails. 

Learning to shoe a horse is fairly simple. With a few tools and 
common sense you can replace thrown shoes and prevent serious 
wear to the hoof. When learning the techniques, learn from a 
master. 

After several months of walking on alternating wet and dry 
ground, a hoof can become so dry that it will split. To avoid this 
serious problem, periodically apply an oil (crankcase oil) or grease 
to the hoof. 

By far the biggest medical problem we faced on our trip related 
to the friction produced by the saddle on the back of the animal. 
Excessive friction, if not kept to a minimum, can and will quickly 
injure the beast. The resulting edema or fluid buildup at the 
wound sight, when over the spinal cord, can result in damage to 
nerve conduction. One of our animals with a severe fluid accumu- 
lation over its spinal column, aggravated by several vampire bat 
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COAXING animal around a corner trail in the Ecuadorean param 
wounds, collapsed with only a minimum of cargo. If not checked 
early, serious open wounds can develop. These will easily infect 
and require antibiotic administration. 

We strongly recommend carrying a syringe and both subcu- 
taneous and intramuscular needles to deliver antibiotics, anti- 
parasitics and, perhaps, vitamins. We also suggest a good 
cicatrant to close the everyday wounds acquired from the trail. 
Rural Indians recommend using salty urine to close open wounds, 
but we prefer “Eterol” in Ecuador and “Curabichera” (gel) in Peru. 

To reduce friction, use a very thick pad of absorbent wool. A 
large, thick wool blanket folded into eight layers proved 
inadequate. In an emergency, we augmented this by a partially 
inflated innertube placed over the blanket and under the saddle. 
(If you don’t want to wash the heavy blanket every week, put a 
burlap sack between the animal and the blanket and wash the 
sack regularly.) 

Another way to reduce friction is to have your cinches good and 
tight. After eating and drinking most of the night, your animal 
will be relatively plump during the morning hours but by 
afternoon will be noticeably thinner, resulting in a loose cinch. If 
you want to avoid fifteen to thirty-day healing periods, you need to 
take the fifteen to thirty minutes each day at noon to readjust the 
cinches. We at times tightened the cinches too tight and produced 
serious swellings behind the cinch. The lesson here is that there 
must be a satisfactory trade-off between padding and cinch 
adjustment. 

We found one of our horses constantly plagued with ticks. 
Medicines in the form of powders are available but a more simple 
and organic cure is to simply pull them off. 

Inflamed connective tissue (leg ligaments and tendons) can 
develop from steady uphill travel on hard surfaces or from poorly 
shaped hooves. Correcting the hoof and/or applying a balm to 
the sore legs three to four times a day can effectively treat this 
problem without a long rest period. Another potential leg problem 
is pulled muscles. Early morning frost, snow, short dry grass and 
some types of rocks can make a horse slip and slide. 

In southcentral Peru there are several types of cacti that drop 
spiny vegetative shoots and fruiting bodies on the trail to be 
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picked up by the legs of passing animals. The tendency is for the 
animal to try to extract it with its mouth. You can guess the 


complications. 


magine it is dawn and the sun’s rays are, like piercing 

daggers finally laying open the night that swallowed you 
twelve long hours ago and kept you guarding the preciously small 
layer of warmth trapped within your sleeping bag. You open your 
eyes, the sun rushes in and you breath a long draught of the thin, 
cold air found in only very high places far away from civilization. 
You leave your bag and stand up to watch the night giving way to 
reveal adobe huts and the snow-capped peaks of the high Andes. 

It also reveals something else. . .your horses are gone! 

Quickly, the dreadful realization dawns that no matter how 
you tie it on you are not going to be able to carry all that gear down 
to town. Fear of not finding our fat, well rested horses in the 
morning resulted in many restless nights. 

When food is plentiful in an area known to be secure from rust- 
lers (abigeos) it is not uncommon to see Andean packers allowing 
their animals to roam freely for food at night with only occasional 
checks. Others, who do not like to search long and far in the 
morning will hobble the animals front legs. The most common 
method of securing animals is to tie a bowline loosely around one 
of the animals weak front legs with the other end of the rope 
fastened tightly to a tree, large rock or firmly implanted stake. 
Trees are rare in the Andes. Rocks can serve well be we found that 
70cm long stakes (estacas), fashioned from thick, steel reinforcing 
rod, with a loop welded closed at one end, were the most practical 
and trustworthy securing points. However, it is not totally fool- 
proof. We lost a horse one night who either managed to pull out 
the stake or was stolen. 

It is extremely difficult for a small scale expedition to go about 
the business of data collection and manage horses at the same 
time. If data collection is your primary mission and you want to 
travel fast, additional personnel should be included for handling 
of the horses. 

Even though a great deal of time, money and labor had to be 
invested in our animals, they were absolutely necessary. Confi- 
dence, common sense and an ability to read your animals’ 
communications are the making of a successful expedition with 
pack animals. | | 
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LAN D 
BIG FEET 


By Peter Frey 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


he earth’s remotest regions inevi- 

tably set astir human curiosity and 
interest. Their inaccessibility is enough to 
make them all the more challenging to 
human nature. Likewise, the most forbid- 
ding regions are those which Man is most 
determined to visit. And Patagonia is both 
remote and forbidding. Charles Darwin 
wrote: “In calling up the images of the past, I 
find the plains of Patagonia frequently cross 
before my eyes, yet those plains are 
pronounced by all to be the most wretched 
and useless. Why then—and the case is not 
particular to myself—have those arid wastes 
taken so firm possession of my mind?...Who 
would not look at these last boundaries to 
man’s knowledge with deep but ill-defined 
sensation?” 

One should add that since Darwin wrote 
the above, Patagonia has been defined, 
confined and explored, and no longer can the 
region be described as “wretched and 
useless”, for plains are a source of meat, wool 
and oil. Yet one would still agree with 
Darwin. Although Patagonia is now on the 
map, it has not been tamed—the steppes are 
as wild and unconquerable as they were 
when the first explorers tramped over the 
Southern Hemisphere. And today those who 
visit the vast plains in their footsteps will 
still behold Patagonia with an “ill-defined 
sensation”. 

In defining Patagonia, the most 
evocative fact is, perhaps, that wide areas 
have less than one person to the square mile. 
Typical Patagonia is a region of deserted, 
moon-like steppes. 

The name given to the region comes from 
“Patagones” or “Big Feet”, apparently the 
Spanish explorers’ nickname for the abori- 
ginies of the extreme south. 

Magellan was the first European to visit 
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the coast of Patagonia when the Portuguese 
explorer, then in the service of Spain, was on 
his voyage around the world. His passage 
through the straits, which today bear his 
name, is now famed. His battles with fierce 
headwinds and the treacherous currents 
through this southern tip of South America 
ended with relief when he reached the open 
ocean, and resulted in his misnomer of 
“Pacific Ocean.” That was in 1520. 

All later European expeditions which 
made for the coast were repelled by the 
suspicious and treacherous Indians. The 
native population was subsequently almost 
entirely wiped out in Argentina’s long 1879- 
1883 wars, known as the “Campaign of the 
Desert.” Under the young Argentine 
republic, armies crisscrossed the Pata- 
gonian steppes and in the name of 
“economic progress” killed off the Indians 
who were hostile to the advancing settlers. 

Yet before the original inhabitants of 
Patagonia had been decimated, Europeans 
had managed to settle in some of the less 
inhospitable regions. The most colorful and 
surprising of all settlements was that of 
Perry Madryn who, with 150 other 
Welshmen, landed at what was to become 
Puerto Madryn. These immigrants arriving 
in a distant land in 1865 gave the Welsh 
language one of its most beloved and well- 
written classics, “Dirngo’r Andes” (Climb- 
ing in the Andes), written by a young girl 
settler in Patagonia. 

Today a centenary monumenton the port 
is topped by a figure of a Welsh woman. 
Puerto Madryn has grown into a port of 
20,000 inhabitants. Its history is worth 
mentioning. 

On July 28, 1865, Welsh immigrants 
landed at a deserted beach deep in Indian 
country. After three weeks of hard trekking 


they pushed across the parched steppes into 
the Chubut River valley with fertile land 
along a 75-kilometer stretch of the river. 
Helped to some extent by the Argentine 
government, they cultivated the land and 
dug a fine system of irrigation canals. The 
colony later grew, joined by additional 
immigrants from both Wales and the United 
States. It prospered until 1899 when a great 
flood inundated the valley, and some of the 
immigrants packed bags for Canada. The 
last Welsh contingent arrived in 1911. 

The aim of these early settlers had been 
to create a “Little Wales beyond Wales.” and 
for four generations they kept the Welsh 
language alive in schools, chapels and news- 
papers. Unfortunately, the language is now 
dying out with the fifth generation. Only 
7,000 of the 75,000 population of Chubut and 
Treflen (an offshoot of the colony at the foot 
of the Andes 1200 km away) can still speak 
Welsh. 


PERRITO MORENO glacier. Every second year, 
the glacier slices through the water, forming two 
lakes. BELOW: The illusive Patagonian su, 
“seen’’ by early explorers — probably the 
opossum. 


The Welsh were not the only immigrants 
to these distant lands. After the Indian 
wars, colonization was rapid—with Welsh, 
Scots and English. The immigrants 
followed the coast south, then moved inland 
up the most hospitable of the canyons. 

At the same time, the Chileans who had 
only just been introduced, as it were, to sheep 
herding, moved northwards with their sheep 
from Punta Arenas along the foothills of the 
Andes and eastwards into Tierra del Fuego. 
Forty percent of the population is still 
Chilean. Different European nationals have 
arrived since, in the true tradition of 
Argentine colonization, which has resulted 
in the most ethnically mixed country in 
South America. 
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Shepard in Patagonia, 
BELOW: A Patagonian rhea, 
widely hunted in 

Argentina for its feathers 
which are used for feather 
dusters. OPPOSITE: 
Patagonian Indians in 

their canoes. 


Y et what is Patagonia? It is an area 

of over 315,000 square miles (28% of 
the national territory but only 3% of the total 
population), bordered on the west by the 
imposing Andes, north by Rio Colorado and 
east by the Atlantic, and stretching down 
toward the Antartic and including Tierra del 
Fuego. For those who equate Argentina 
with the luxuriant pampas, Patagonia will 
be a true surprise. 

Within this vast plateau, the countryside 
is varied. On the west, at the foot of the 
Andes, is the famed Lake District, not 
usually thought of as Patagonia, yet Pata- 
gonia all the same geographically. As the 
Andes decrease in size, the western ends of 
the lakes cut deeply into the mountains, their 
water lapping the forested banks of high 
snow and ice-capped mountains that are 
among the most spectacular peaks in the 
world. The eastern shores are contained by 
the old frontal moraines deposited by the 
ancient glaciers which melted, forming 
these huge fjord-like lakes. The water is a 
deep blue, lashed into white froth by high 
winds, or still and mirroring the high moun- 
tains. Yet more to the south, along the 
Andes, the lakes are distinctly different. 
Enormous glaciers flow down to water level 
(even to the sea at Tierra del Fuego), and 
icebergs can be seen dropping off. The vivid 
green of the lake water contrasts with the 
darker green of the surrounding forests. 

The most visited and most spectacular 
lakes are those in Nahuel Huapi which at 
the beginning of the century were set aside 
by the Argentine government as a national 
park. Glorious scenery surrounds each and 
every one of these lakes—rivers, islands, 
glaciers, waterfalls, torrents, rapids, valleys, 
forest, bare mountainsides and snow-capped 
peaks. At Nahuel Huapi, the vegetation is 
abundant: ageold 50-meter trees, flower- 
decked fields, wild berry shrubs, ferns, fox- 


gloves, lupins and fuchsias, primroses, lilies 
and daisies. Wild animals abound; birds 
include swans, geese and ducks which fly 
together in large flocks. 

Bariloche, on the shore of Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, is today world-famed for its skiing 
and aprés-ski nightlife. Yet, is all this Pata- 
gonia? Yes and no. The Lake District is as 
startling in its beauty as the true Patagonia 
is in its wilderness. Patagonia is more 
typically the thousands of square miles of 
almost wasteland lying between this 
Andean strip of beauty and the cold waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Over this whole plateau blows a 
treacherous, cloud-laden and shifting wind, 
reaching velocities up to 240 km per hour. 
Houses in the wild towns of Patagonia are of 
corrugated iron, No paint can stand up 
against the grit and dust blown by the 
strong, bitter winds. The temperatures, 
however, are comparatively moderate for 
such southerly latitudes, and rain is scarce— 
never more than 12 cm annually. Eastern 
Patagonia is more or less a wasteland where 
rain never falls. This vast desert land is 
sharply cliffed as it falls to the sea, and the 
tidal range is so great that it is difficult for 
ships to dock at the ports. At Rio Gallego, 
Argentina’s southernmost continental 
town, the tidal range reaches 17 meters—the 
greatest in the world. 


hen talking about Patagonia, one 

will inevitably think of the past with 
a certain sadness. Magellan was the first of 
the explorers, but after him came a 
procession of pirates and sealers, along with 
more honorably intentioned adventurers— 
Drake, Cook, FitzRoy and Darwin. 

At that time, four Indian groups— 
Alakaluf, Yahgan, Haush and Ona—plied 
the cold channels in search of otters and 
seals, or hunted the guanaco on foot across 
mountains and plains. The Yahgans, who 
roamed the Beagle Channel and the islands 
far to the south, had names for thousands of 
sites in their intricate, over-40,000-word 
language. Life was hard for the Indians, but 
they were well adapted. An Indian had to 
travel long distances for food and even then 
relied on mussels or tree fungus in the 
absence of meat. Colonists had to contend 
with hostile Indians and loneliness, and 
often died of starvation and over-exposure. 

At the southerly tip of Patagonia, Tierra 
del Fuego received its first permanent white 
settlers in 1871—the families of Reverend 
Thomas Bridges and his assistant John 
Lawrence—who founded an Anglican 
mission at Ushuaia. When Thomas Bridges 
resigned after 15 years of zealously indoc- 
trinating the Yahgans, a grateful Argentine 
government gave him a grant of land. With 
the discovery of gold along the northern 
coast of Tierra del Fuego at the close of the 
19th century and with the realization that 
the plains could support sheep, the island 
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ABOVE: Sea elephant 

on Punta Negra, the farthest 
point of the Valdes 

Peninsula. ABOVE OPPOSITE: 
Cave of the Painted Hands 

on the Rio Pinturas near 

Lago Buenos Aires. 

RIGHT: Indian huts 

in the Patagonian 

forest. 
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began to attract hundreds of settlers. The 
Indians slowly died from measles and 
violence. The last of the Ona died a year ago. 

Today Tierra del Fuego is looking to 
tourism as an industry for the future. Times 
change. 

Deep canyons intersect the whole of the 
plateau from east to west. Most of these 
ravines are dry, but wells can be drilled to 
provide water. 

The famed sheep estancias generally lie 
along these canyons, sheltered from the 
treacherous winds. Large estancias are 
also found in the north-south depression 
between the Straits of Magellan to Lago 
Argentino, Buenos Aires and beyond. 

The wastelands come to life in the 
springtime when the snows melt and 
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grass appears over the plateau. Sheep are 
put out to graze. Argentina is one of the 
world’s most important sheep producers, 
together with Australia and New Zealand. 
Yet sheep raising dates back a mere 100 
years. The Falkland Islands, only 500 km 
to the west, were settled earlier by English 
farmers with a tradition of raising sheep. 
When the governor of Punta Arenas 
visited the Islands, he brought back a few 
animals to the mainland. It was near 
Punta Arenas, along the Magellan Straits, 
that sheep were first bred in Argentina. 
Since then, the sheep “colony” has grown 
to about 30 million (an average of 100 head 
per inhabitant), and over 120,000 tons of 
wool are shorn every year. 

Sheep have played an important part in 
the history of Patagonia. When aborigines 
began hunting this tranquil animal, they 
were killed. Sheep were more valued than 
human life. 

For the Patagonia traveler, sheep seem to 
disappear into the horizon. One sees only a 
few at a time. The land is poor, and sheep 
need huge areas to graze on. But in the 
summer season, that is to say between 
November and February, sheep dogs can be 
seen herding thousands of sheep. Estancias 
with over 100,000 head of sheep are some of 
the largest in the world. 

Until recently, the sheep were raised for 
wool, but today 10% of the stock is killed 
annually and exported to Europe, to 
northern Argentina or Chile, or simply 
stored in deep freeze—in every town there is 
a private or government “frigorifico.” 

An alarming fact for the Argentines is 
that the sheep are now steadily declining in 
number. Overgrazing is a dangerous pheno- 


menon which leads to erosion of the ground. 
One sheep, it is estimated, needs one hectare 
of pastureland. 


Welshman in Cavendish’s expedi- 

tion in 1586 gave the name of “pen- 
gwyn” (white head) to a certain strange- 
looking bird. With a slight alteration the 
name stuck. 

Patagonia’s wildlife amazed the Euro- 
pean. However inhospitable and difficult, 
the Patagonia steppes are the habitat of a 
rich wildlife. Herds of guanaco (cousin of the 
Andean llama) and families of eight to ten 
young rheas (relative of the African ostrich, 
but smaller with three toes instead of two) 
are seen everywhere. 

Further south, particularly in Tierra del 
Fuego, the antarctic wild goose (quequen) is 
the most common of the 152 species of 
fowl. 

In Tierra de] Fuego, as well as the Lake 
District, there are trout, salmon and the 
imported muskrat and beaver; and in the 
summer, wild geese and ducks. 

On the Atlantic coast of Patagonia, 
Camarones, a small fishing village, has a 
unique penquin colony which can be visited 
till about March when the young are strong 
enough to swim to the Antarctic. Nearby 
there is a sea lion colony where huge males 
perch on rocks high over the water observing 
their harems and defending them against 
intruders. 

Another wildlife paradise is the un; pu- 
lated Valdes Peninsula, reportedly the oni: 
remaining breeding ground of the southern 
elephant seal in the Western Hemisphere. 
Sharing the peninsula are guanacos, rheas, 
armadillos, rabbits and numerous species of 
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birds. On an isolated tip of the peninsula, 
giant 700-kilo elephant seals stand in lines 
along the beach, most of them females. 
Nearby, large herds of sea lions maintain 
their distance. 

The Province of Santa Cruz is rich in 
surprises. After motoring through bleak 
country, reminiscent of the moon, one comes 


across a “Bosque Petrificado”, or petrified 
forest, which Argentines claim dates back 
140 million years. Fallen Araucaria trees, 
three meters round and 18 -23 meters long, 
are scattered over the side of the mountain- 
an impressive sight of ancient color against 
the grey background. Though fossils, they 
are the only “trees” within hundreds of 
miles. 

Another awesome sight in Santa Cruz is 
the Perito Morenos Glacier, undoubtedly one 
of the “Wonders of the World”. The glacier 
on Lago Argentino descends to the surface of 
the water over a500-meter frontage and rises 
to a height of 30 meters. Great chunks 
break off. This is one of the few lakes in the 
world which can boast of icebergs. It is also 
the only lake in the world which has a 
glacier which is not receding. These are the 
largest remaining permanent ice fields in 
the Western Hemisphere. When in winter 
the Perito Morenos Glacier grows, it cuts the 
lake in two, damming the river and 
consequently raising the water level. Every 
two years, the ice gives way under pressure. 
The sight is spectacular; ice-strewn water 
rushes back with a roar, forming gigantic 
waves and treacherous swells. 

Some of the oldest discoveries of pre- 
historic art in the Americans are found in 
and around the caves along the Pinturas 
River in the Province of Santa Cruz. Walls of 
the caves are covered with painted hands- 
white, red and black. Some of them are 
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d trees of “Bosque Petrificado.” 


“negatives”, that is to say, hands placed 
against the side of the cave have been 
outlined with paint. Over 10 millennia ago, 
groups of hunters wandered over the Pata- 
gonian steppes following herds of guanaco 
and rhea. These cave painting are their 
work—mysterious and poetic testimonies of 
the past. Some believe these “hands” sym- 
bolized prayers for good hunting. Others 
speculate that it was playful artistic expres- 
sion. 

The splendid isolation of the Patagonian 
plateau lingers—its spectacular views, its 
wildlife, its cold and never-ending winds, the 
dryness of the steppes. One remembers the 
people who live there and fight against the 
hard conditions, the shepherds who ride 
their horses through the dust of the summer 
and the mud and snow of the cold winter, 
sleeping under the stars with their sheep. 
Their harsh lives make them friendly and 
helpful, sharing both their food and their 
camps with a stranger-because survival at 
the end of the world is a fight. 

W. H. Hudson, author of “Green 
Mansions”, conceded after a lifetime of 
travel that his thoughts always returned to 
Patagonia. “After all the discomforts and 
sufferings endured in a desert cursed with 
external barrenness, the returned traveller 
finds in after years that it still keeps its hold 
on him, that it shines brighter in memory, 
and is dearer to him than any other region 
he may have visited.” || 


Golden Age of Guano 


he 19th century history of many coun- 

tries is memorable for its gold rushes. 
California, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Alaska all experienced this excite- 
ment between the 1840’s and 1890's, but 
during the same period in Peru, the “Land of 
Gold”, the world witnessed a similar frenzy— 
but over guano. 

The coast of Peru provided the richest 
guano in the world. Unlike guano deposits in 
Africa, Saudi Arabia and other locations in 
the Pacific Ocean, the vast quantities of fish 
off the Peruvian coast supported fantasti- 
cally heavy concentrations of sea _ birds. 
Then, too, the especially arid conditions, 
permitted the retention of a very high per- 
centage of the ammonia in the guano. The 
cold Humboldt current, flowing up the coast 
of Chile and Peru provided plankton for the 
anchovies and this was the foundation of an 
extensive and intricate chain of wildlife con- 
sisting of fish, birds, and animals. 

Huge island deposits of guano stretched 
from Pabellon de Pica in the province of 
Tarapaca (21°S) north to the Lobos Islands 
near Point Aguja (6°S). Above this point, 
the conditions for the accumulation of high 
quality guano disappear. The warm equa- 
torial current, El Nino, flowing from the 
north, meets the Humboldt, warming it and 
turning it out to sea. The plankton dimin- 
ishes, and with it, the fish and birds. 
Warmer air aids precipitation which 
renders guano of low quality. Because of 
the occasional rains on the Lobos Islands, 
they produced the lowest quality Peruvian 
guano. 

The three predominant species of guano 
birds are encountered close inshore: the 
guanays or cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
bouganvillii), piqueros or boobys (Sula 
variegata) and the alcatrazes or brown 
penguins (Pelecanus occidentalis). 

Pelicans flop into the water with their 
huge bills open to catch the surface swim- 
ming fish. Piqueros circle above the fish in 
flocks, some diving, others ascending with 
fish and the rest flying in the mad, squawk- 
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ing chaos. Guanays operate in a more 
individual manner, swimming and diving, 
seeming to surface with a fish from each 
plunge. Watching the multitude of birds, one 
wonders how the fish could survive a single 
day of this onslaught, let alone thousands of 
years. 

To get an idea of the distinctive richness of 
the marine life in this area, visit the most 
famous of the guano islands, the Chincas and 
neighboring Ballestas. Boats leave Pisco and 
Paracas, and along the bay, large fishmeal 
factories, polluting the air with smoke and 
the smell of processed anchovies, stand 
witness to the immense quantity of fish. 

These special marine conditions led to the 
early development of urban civilizations in 
the coastal valleys of Peru. Ancient peoples 
could rely on a plentiful supply of fish and a 
regular flow of water from rivers originating 
in the Andes. 

While the Humboldt current allowed civili- 
zations to develop as early as 6,000 B.C., 
guano also played an important role. A 


SHIP ‘Lottie 
Warren,’ a guano 
carrier of 1869. 
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potent fertilizer, it guaranteed high and con- 
tinuous yields from relatively small areas of 
arable land. Artifacts from these PreInca 
cultures have been discovered during guano 
mining on the islands. 

The Inca Empire exploited this resource in 
a typically rational manner. Under Inca law, 
the birds were protected, and those who killed 
them or landed on the guano islands in the 
breeding season faced the death penalty. 
Each province of the Empire was allocated 
an island, with smaller subdivisions for each 
village. The local use of this resource 
continued into the colonial period, but was 
not systematically organized. 

Today, the rocky islands, covered by white 
guano, appear a little like snowfields. Since 
1909, these islands have been controlled by 
the Compafia Administradora del Guano 
(now CONAFER). By a policy of rotation, 
guano is collected annually all along the 
coast of Peru by as many as 4,000 seasonal 
workers from the northern district of Ancash. 
About 80,000 metric tons is collected each 
year and sold locally. 


ow different is this steady manage- 

ment, yielding only a small quantity 
of guano, from that of the 19th century when 
guano provided 80% of the revenue in the 
Peruvian treasury. Deposits built up over 
thousands of years were removed in a few 
decades. The Chinchas became an important 
focus of world shipping, providing the first 
staple in the republican economy. Such 
wealth even provoked the occupation of these 
islands by Spain in 1866. 

Although the virtues of guano as a fertili- 
zer had long been known by ancient 
Peruvians, Europeans did not “scientifi- 
cally” discover its richness until the early 
19th century. Alexander von Humboldt sent 
samples from Chincha to Europe for analy- 
sis in 1802, but it was another German, Baron 
von Liebig, who “discovered” the value of 
guano to agriculture (particularly in the 
growing of cereals and potatoes). It was this 
discovery which ushered in the Golden Age of 
Guano. 

The first shipment in 1841 was snapped up 


on the London market for 24£ sterling a ton. 


The Peruvian government, quick to realize 
the value of this resource, nationalized guano 
and used a system of sales by commission to 
collect about 2£ per ton, even when the 
London rates stablized around 12£. 

For the Peruvian treasury, this income 
was a godsend. Saddled with heavy debts 
incurred during the war of independence 
against Spain, the Peruvian government had 
defaulted on its interest payment to England 
since 1825. The treasury was virtually bank- 
rupt. The powerful, landed oligarchy avoided 
taxes on their land and produce. The govern- 
ment tried to raise revenue with a poll tax on 
the Indians and through customs duties, but 
while this might have sufficed for a tiny, 


peaceful government, it was not enough for 
an ambitious country seeking to become a 
world power. It was not coincidence that the 
Peruvian government slapped a huge tax on 
guano the same year it entered into war with 
Bolivia. 

During the presidencies of Echenique and 
Castilla (1853 - 63), contracts for the sale of 
3,222,423 tons were signed, and total ship- 
ments to Europe in the period of 1842 ~—79 
amounted to 10,800,000 tons. 

The fairly steady flow of revenue from 
guano allowed Peru to postpone, rather than 
solve, its budgetary problems. Guano sales 
provided up to 80% of the public revenue, a 
situation which allowed the government to 
compensate the hacendados when slavery 
was abolished in 1854. But the great social 
and political power enjoyed by the land 
owners enabled them to continue to employ 
both immigrant and native labor in 
conditions of virtual slavery. Both the 
bureaucracy and the military expanded and 
became a heavy drain on the public purse. 
The 1859 budget well illustrates these tenden- 
cies (in nearest 000 pesos): 


RECEIPTS 

Guano 15,880,000 
Customs duties, etc. 5,080,000 
1858 Surplus 940,000 

21,900,000 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Pay for Congress Members 200,000 
Army & Navy (including pensions) 9,700,000 
Civil Establishment 2,130,000 
Ecclesiastics 63,000 
Public Works 720,000 
Education & Charity 330,000 
Police 90,000 
Compensation for Slaves 1,580,000 
Redemption of Bonds 3,220,000 
Misc. 107,000 
Interest on Loans 2,190,000 

20,243,000 


In the same year, the foreign debt stood at _ 
24,200,000 pesos, and the army numbered 
15,000 (including 2,000 officers) for a popu- 
lation of two million. Loans were regularly 
renegotiated, but the foreign debt was not 
reduced. This shortsighted public policy led 
Louis Esteves to write in 1882: “Guano. . . 
your history is the economic history of our 
country, the immediate cause of our misery, 
the shameful history of our passions, and 
finally, the historical reason for our defeats.” 
Certainly it was a passionate period. 

This business transformed Lima and its 
port, Callao. By 1871 Lima boasted nine 
banks, 94 importing firms, 81 financial 
houses, 23 commission businesses and over 
2,000 commercial enterprises. The emerging 
Peruvian Bourgoisie established a life style 
imitating the English merchants, an influ- 
ence that is still apparent in the language and 
customs of Lima today. 


y the mid-1840’s, the Chincha Islands, 
three arid outcrops of rock, had 
become a meeting place for world shipping 
which had to round the Horn. These tiny 
islands were estimated to have over 11 
million tons of the richest guano in the world. 
Guano assays of the 1850’s revealed a 
composition as follows: moisture 15.28%, 
organic matter 52.52%, silica 1.46%, phos- 
phate of lime 19.52%, phosphoric acid 3.12% 
(equal to 6.67% of phosphate of lime) and 
alkaline salts 7.56%. As its rival, farmyard 
manure contained 79.03% moisture, 14.03% 
organic matter and only 6.67% inorganic 
matter. The value of Peruvian guano is im- 
mediately apparent. One ton was equal to 33 
tons of farmyard manure. It was particularly 
ee for spreading on hilly or distant farm 
land. 

Up to 300 sailing ships crowded around 
the Chichas to take on their cargo, invariably 
more than registry tonnage. Bribed officials 
turned a blind eye to this and other irregu- 
larities. 

In calm seas, guano could be loaded direct- 
ly into the holds of waiting ships. In rough 
weather or when the size of the boat 
prevented direct loading, lighters transferred 
the guano. 

Guano was worked in several layers, 
loosened with picks and transported in wheel- 
barrows to chutes of wood and canvas which 
ran directly into the ships or lighters. One 
observer of the Chinchas in 1862 wrote: “The 
yellow guano standing on the floor of black 
rocks, looked like an enormous cheese on a 
dark table, from which big slices had been 
cut.” 

Initially this difficult labor was performed 
by convicts and army deserters, supple- 
mented by slaves and free Chilean and Peru- 
vian workers. Later, Domingo Elias, a power- 
ful hacendado of Pisco, negotiated an exclu- 
sive contract to load all ships, and also 
gained the franchise to import indentured 
Chinese laborers in 1848. These hard-work- 
ing and submissive workers became the back- 
bone of guano mining, working under bar- 
baric conditions. The labor force in the 
Chinchas in 1853 was 600 Chinese, 50 slaves, 
and 200 Chilean and Peruvian workers. 
Each man had to move 100 wheelbarrows (4 
tons) a day for which the convicts and coolies 
received three reales (eight reales = one peso) 
per day, and the free laborers six, of which 
two were withheld for food. For anything 
above four tons, all were paid equally. 

Working and living conditions were so 
hard that about 60 Chinese committed 
sucide between 1852—54, and _ horrified 
seamen watched as an overseer armed with 
a scourge drove a coolie over the cliffs. One 
visitor commented that the workers “. . .are 
kept at work by black drivers, hideous crea- 
tures who walk among them with heavy 
thongs; they are half naked, and their wild 
looks and strange cries, with the 


knowledge of their hard fate makes the 
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scene of their Jaber (sic) a horrid place to 
look down upon, both at first and ever 
after.” 

Furthermore, such employment was 
illegal. Contracts for indentured labor, 
which the coolies had signed in China, 
specifically exempted them from work on 
the guano islands. 

Poor diet led to il] health, and 98 of the 
355 Chinese laborers at Pabellon de Picain 
1875 were hospitalized. 

In May 1862, the exclusive contract to 
load guano was transferred to Andres 
Alverez-Calderon. In the same year, the 
ruthless search for labor extended to Easter 
Island and the French possessions in the 
Pacific. Only 100 of the 720 Easter Is- 
landers survived their ordeal in Peru, and 
an outbreak of smallpox on their return 
voyage killed a further 85 and introduced 
the disastrous infection to the population 
of the island. 

The commercial and shipping 
population were roundly criticised by A. J. 
Duffield who visited Peru in the 1870's to 
assess the financial situation for British 
bondholders: 


The English merchants were 
men noted for neither moral nor 
intellectual capacity, utterly in- 
nocent of any culture, or regard 
for it, of no manners or good cus- 
toms that could reflect honor 
upon the English name, and who 
gained fortunes after such fash- 
ion as only the practices of a 
corrupt Government could sanc- 
tion or connive at. 

He criticised the British captains as the 
worst of all the nations represented and the 
British seamen for being drunken and quar- 
relsome in Callao. It seems possible that 
Duffield had never looked closely at the ports 


THE Guano 
Islands may be 
visited by boats 
leaving 

from Paracas. 
Visitors cannot 
land on the 
islands, but the 
islands abound with 
sealions which can 
be seen from 

the boat. 


BELOW: Guano 
workers camp. RIGHT 
OPPOSITE: densely 
packed Peruvian 
boobies on oft- 
shore island. 


of London or Liverpool! When he visited the 
south of Peru to observe loading operations 
(the Chinchas having been exhausted by 
1896), he found 95 ships waiting at Huanillos, 
91 at Pabellon de Pica and 114 at Punta de 
Lobos. Some ships had been waiting for up to 
eight months, and his pen was equally 
caustic in this respect. 

. . .the delays in loading are vexa- 

tious in the extreme, but being in 

Peru they can hardly be avoided. 

Their cause may be set down to the 

sea and its dangers, the precipi- 

tous rocky shore, the ill-constructed 

launches and shoots (sic) and now 

and then to the ignorance, stupid- 

ity, and obstinacy of a Peruvian 

official called an administrator. 
Probably his criticisms were sharpened by 
the fact that the “ill-constructed shoots” 
meant that about 20% of the guano was lost 
into the sea during loading. 

A later visitor to the Chinchas, the 
naturalist Robert Murphy, viewed the 
cemetery on north Chincha Island as a sym- 
bol of the Guano Age. Bodies lay buried in 
shallow graves, many of which had been 
totally or partially exhumed, and “every- 
where were toes pointing skyward, even 
when no other parts of the bodies showed.” 


n 1866, the rich and rocky Chinchas 

became the scene of an international 
incident. With the defeat of the royalist forces 
at the battle of Ayacucho in 1824, Spain lost 
all her mainland colonies in South America. 
However, 30 years later, she again became 
mildly expansionist and intervened in 
aes Tangiers and the Dominican Repub- 

Cc. 

Spain also turned its attention to the 
Chincha Islands with the idea of raising 
money to buy Gibraltar! A “scientific” exped- 
ition was dispatched in a naval ship, but 
little research was done as the captain was 
more concerned in gathering information on 
the Chinchas and the Peruvian forces. After 


many delays, some of the frustrated scien- 
tists disembarked and crossed the continent 
from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Recife in Brazil, 
a remarkable feat considering their lack of 
preparation. 

Meanwhile, their erstwhile ship 
rendezvoused with another and arrived off 
the Chinchas in April 1866. After exchang- 
ing diplomatic notes with the governor of the 
islands, the Spanish commander seized the 
“Tquique,” the only Peruvian naval vessel 
present, and landed troops to occupy the 
government house. It wascaptured without a 
shot being fired. One commentator remarked 
that this act was tantamount to “impounding 
the Treasury of Peru...” The Peruvian 
soldiers and convicts employed in loading 
guano were removed to Pisco. This occupa- 
tion lasted until February 1867 when Peru 
sought and received an indemnification of 
three million pesos. Spain never got around 
to exploiting the deposits, largely because of 
pressure by the British whose trade and 
investments in Peru made her a very inter- 
ested third party. 

The administration of guano deposits 
came under increasing criticism in the 1860s, 
both from Peruvian merchants wanting a 
greater share of the business and from 
Peruvian nationalists who wanted a better 
deal for Peru and a more stable treasury. 
Under the system of sale by commission, the 
Peruvian government retained ownership of 
the guano until its sale in overseas markets. 
The demand was seasonal and required 
considerable administrative efforts in bill 
collecting. 

The finance minister of the new Balta 
government, Nicolas de Pierola, set out to 
place this vital trade on a more regular 
footing and so secure more capital for Peru. 
He embarked upon a program of public 
works, but was only mildly successful. 

A contract was finalized with a French 
firm, Dreyfus Freres, whereby they were to 
buy two million tons of guano, advance other 
loans to the Peruvian treasury and raise 
loans in Europe. Although this contract was 
signed in August 1869, it was not until 1873 
that this arrangement came into full effect. 
Dreyfus Freres had to wait until previous 
stocks were sold. In 1873 sales were as 
follows: 


SALES: TONS OF GUANO 


Great Britain (& colonies) 111,000 
France & Mauritius 97,000 
Belgium 55,000 
Germany 42,000 
Spain & Canaries 28,000 
Italy 6,000 
Holland 5,500 

344,500 


The Dreyfus Freres company lined up 
loans in Europe, and the money provided 
funds for the construction of railways, 


» supervised by the British engineer, Henry 


Meiggs. His ability to lay track in the incre- 


dibly difficult Andean terrain was praised 
by all, and his railway from Lima to Huan- 
cayo was regarded as the eighth wonder of 
the world. However, the cost to the Peru- 
vian government was high. Also, the trea- 
sury was committed to a great many unpro- 
ductive expenditures. The disbursement of 
the 1872 loan reveals the policies and pro- 
blems of the Peruvian government. 


APPLICATION AMOUNT 

Reimbursement of 

Dreyfus Advances 7,890,000 

Redemption of 1865 Bonds 32,537,000 

Redemption of 1866 Bonds 71,000 

Railways & Irrigation 

Projects 28,046,000 

Bank Interest on 

Railway Advances 120,000 

Diverse 235,000 

Available Funds in 

Dreyfus Account 18,000 
68,917,000 


Less than half of the loan went to public 
works, and the conversion of the 1870 loan 
was not even attempted! To make matters 
worse, the price of guano was falling in 
Europe. When the English-owned 
Peruvian Guano Company took over the 
Dreyfus contracts in 1876, over half a 
million tons of guano was stockpiled in 
Dreyfus warehouses in Europe. In the 
same year, the Peruvian government, short 
of income, defaulted on its interest pay- 
ments. Looking for another source of 
income, it turned its attention to the nitrate 
fields in the southern provinces, with disas- 
trous results. 


he trade in nitrates, shipped mainly 
from Iquique, had grown with the 
guano trade. In the 1860’s, 979,369 tons were 
exported. The dual uses of saltpeter as a fer- 
tilizer and a source of explosives ensured its 
popularity in an increasingly _bellicose 
Europe. Iquique’s tiny population of 3,000 in 
1868 increased to 11,700 by 1871, and the 
desert was dotted with over 100 settlements. 
The Peruvian government took steps to 
nationalize the nitrate deposits. Following 
Peru’s example, Bolivia started to put some 
pressure on the nitrate businesses operating 
in the coastal regions around Antofagasta. 
These companies had paid almost nothing to 
the Bolivian treasury. British and Chilean 
interests were affected and Chile became 
increasingly aggressive. In 1879, Chile occu- 
pied Bolivian territory and attacked Peru. 
The resulting four-year war, which ended 
with Chile occupying all the disputed regions 
as far north as Tarma, proved disastrous to 
Peru, especially as all the guano islands 
along the coast of Peru were occupied, for the 
duration of the war, Chile continued the trade 
in guano with foreign, mainly British, con- 
tractors. Also part of the war indemnity was 
paid for by extraction of guano. Thus, Peru 
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A law of 1909 absorbed more of the guano 
into national agriculture, leaving only Lobos 
Islands in the hands of the Corporation. 
However, by 1920, only 1,237,128 of the pro- 
posed two million tons had been removed. 
Following arbitration in 1921, the Compania 
Administradora del Guano regained control 
of these deposits to be managed in the nation- 
al interest. The task has been carried out with 
a view to the future completely absent in the 
turbulent years of the last century. 

Guano is dependent on a complex 
biological chain. In recent times, in a con- 
tinuing effort to earn foreign capital, the 
Peruvian government sanctioned the 
wholesale exploitation of anchovies. The re- 
sulting boom in fishmeal (used a food supple- 
ment for poultry and livestock) quickly raised 
Peru to the position of the world’s leading 
fishing nation in overall tonnage. Fishmeal 
production was carried on with much the 
same ferver as the wholesale exploitation of 
guano in the previous century. 

Experts still argue whether the current 
shifted out to sea, carrying with it the plank- 
ton and the anchovies, or whether over- 
fishing reduce their numbers. In any event, 
the catch was reduced and thousands of birds 
perished for lack of food. 

As history shows, both guano and the 
anchovies represent vast natural resources in 
a fragile coastal ecology and require wise 
management for future abundance. | 
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ONE OF the last sailing ships to engage in guano transport — the ‘Tellus.’ 


lost not only the revenue from the sales, but 
the security for loans. 

The ruthless exploitation of the guano 
deposits before the war and the loss of the 
saltpeter provinces during the war meant 
that Peru had little to rebuild with after 1883. 
After more years of default, a contract, which 
came into effect in 1890, transferred all guano 
islands to the Peruvian Corporation (with the 
exception of the Chinchas whose guano was 
made available for national agriculture). 
This corporation, owned by W.R. Grace Cor- 
a fragile coastal ecology and require wise 
million tons to pay their bondholders. By 
the same agreement, the corporation 
obtained control of the Peruvian railways, 
shipping on Lake Titicaca and land in the 
Perene Valley. 
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RED—FOOTED BOOBIE 


Monkeys 


of 


Ecuador 


By Peter Lourie 


s we walk away from the Aguarico River 
into the jungle on its north bank one hun- 
dred miles down from Lago Agrio, Arturo and 
Vandi, two members of the Cofan tribe, and I can 
hear movement in nearby trees. Suddenly, there is 
a flourish of high-pitched squeaks, and we know we 
have come upon a small troop of chichicos or 
chico chico. Arturo reproduces the squeaking 
sound by tightly pressing his lips together and 
drawing in air. The little monkeys instantly 
respond to this distress call, thinking one of their 
kind may be in trouble. Full of curiosity, they 
come to within four meters of where we are 
silently standing. We can see them well but do 
not shoot. The Cofan do not eat chichicos unless 
their other meat sources are deficient. Through- 
out the Oriente of Ecuador these smaller 
monkeys are rarely eaten because they offer little 
meat, but they are often kept as pets. 

Chichico is a general name for small monkey 
and refers to three different species in Ecuador 


high #9 . a 
Red Howler lonkey 
where I, in conjunction with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, was surveying non-human primates. 

Allin all, there are sixteen species of monkey 
in this country, belonging to two New World 
families and ten genera. A review of their taxo- 
nomy, together with scientific names, Spanish, 
Quichua, English and some tribal names, is 
given in an accompanying table. Thirteen 
species belong to the family Cebidae which 
includes the larger New World monkeys. The 
other three species include all chichicos and are 
members of the family Callitrichidae. Rarely ex- 
ceeding 600 grams, these monkeys have claws on 
all their digits except the big toe which has a 
flattened nail. The Callitrichidae almost always 
give birth to twins. In this article a brief glimpse 
of each of the sixteen Ecuadorian species 
follows. 

The red howler or ‘coto’ is one of the larger 
species living in the Oriente and has a black 
counterpart in the jungles of the west coast. Its 
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Brown sajou (top 

left), saimiri {top right), 
mico (center), sai 
(lower left), and 
tamarin. 


loud roar is a well-known sound in the rain 
forests of Ecuador. Males sometimes weigh more 
than 10 kg. Both male and female are fiery 


reddish-orange to reddish-brown. The genus 
Alouatta, to which both the western black and 
eastern red one belong, ranges from southern 
Mexico to northern Argentina. In addition to 
eating fruit, it eats large quantities and many 
types of leaves. Living in groups of two to eight 
individuals, they usually move cautiously 
through the middle and upper canopy. They are 
heavily hunted for food. 

There are also two different species of spider 
monkey in Ecuador. The member of the genus 
Ateles which lives in the Oriente is large and has 
long black hair on its back, pale buff to gold 
underneath, and a dark gold to red “crown” on 
its forehead. Adult males are robust and as 
heavy as howlers. Spider monkeys, unlike 
sluggish howlers, however, gracefully swing 
through the trees with their long arms and 
prehensile tails. The species that lives on the 


western side of the Andes is distinguished from 
its eastern counterpart by its predominately 
black coloring. 

Woolly monkeys are also large and strongly- 
built. They are gentle and make good pets, but 
like the spiders and howlers are constantly 
hunted for food. There is some confusion as to 
how many species exist in the Oriente because 
coloration varies from brown, brown-red, light 
red, to grey. It seems that the grey ‘chorongos’ 
live only north of the Aguarico while the 
brownish types are below the river. Whether 
these two are different species or only different 
subspecies will only be determined by more 
study of these rapidly disappearing monkeys. 

Sakis have extremely long shaggy hair which 
is grizzled black with grey. This slow-moving 
monkey only lives in the Oriente north of the Rio 
Aguarico and south of the Rio Napo. They are 
extremely hard to see because their fine sense of 
hearing warns them of intruders. 

Squirrel monkeys are small monkeys but they 
travel in large troops—sometimes as many as fifty. 
Often loudly chattering in the trees, they are green- 
ish-olive with orange forearms, hands and feet, and 
have curious faces. They are agile and are 
numerous in all parts of the Oriente except right 
around areas of habitation. They are not usually 
killed for food because of their small size. 

Three species of capuchin monkeys are found in 
Ecuador. The white-throated capuchin is only 
found in the north west and is black except for 
white shoulders and a white head. The white- 
fronted capuchin is a light tan with a light beige 
tail. It is found both in the northwest and in the 
Oriente. The black-capped capuchin is quite dark 
on its back with a black tail and is only found in the 
Oriente but is rapidly disappearing from the 
northeastern section of Ecuador. All three 
species travel in medium sized groups of five to 
twenty animals. All have a somewhat prehensile 
tail which means they can support their weight 
hanging from the tail alone. But this feature is 
much less developed than in the spider, howler, and 
woolly monkeys. 

The night monkey is the only monkey in the 
world which sleeps during the day and looks for 
food at night. It has big eyes, adapted for the dark- 
ness, and lives in small groups. Like many New 
World monkeys it eats insects, wild fruit and seeds, 
and bird eggs when the opportunity presents itself. 
It is uniform yellowish-brown or ash color. 

The last two species of the larger family, 
Cebidae, are the ‘titi’ monkeys. The best known 
and prettiest of the two is the ‘tzocallo’ of the Rio 
Napo. It has a white forehead that forms a 
horizontal band. The top of its head is grey and the 
sides are chestnut red as are its hands and feet. Itis 
a beautiful combination of white, grey and red. 
Males usually carry the babies. The other species 
exists only north of the Rio Aguarico. It is black 
with a white throat patch. The Cofan jokingly call 
it the “nun”. 

f the smaller Ecuadorian monkeys, the 
chichicos, the smallest is Cebuella 
pygmaea, or the pygmy marmoset; it is the 
smallest monkey in the world. Its body is only 15 
cm, and its tailis 17 cm. This greyish brown little 


Scientific Name 


Alouatta seniculus 
*Alouatta palliata 


Ateles belzebuth 


*Ateles fusciceps 


Lagothrix lagothricha 


Pithecia monachus 


Saimiri sciureus 
*Cebus albifrons 
*Cebus capucins 
Cebus apella 

Aotus trivirgatus 
Callicebus torquatus 
Callicebus moloch 


Saguinus nigricollis 
graelsi 


English 


red howler 
black howler 


Marimonda spider 
monkey 


brown-headed spider 
monkey 


Humboldt's woolly 


saki 


squirrel monkey 
white-fronted capuchin 
white-throated capuchin 
black-capped capuchin 
night monkey 

titi 


Rio Napo titi 


black-mantled tamarin 


Castellano 


aullador 
aullador 


mono araiia 


mono arana 


chorongo 


oso mono (0) 
barabaco 


saimiri 
capuchin 
carita blanca 

a 
capuchin negro 
mono de noche 
zocayo 


zocayo (0) zocal 


chichico 


Quichua 


coto 


maquisapa 
maquisapa 


churungu 


parahuacu 


barizo 


yurac machin 


yana machin 


tutamono 


tzocallo 


Waorani 


gata 


c6nicoo 


yae quidae 


boge (0) bogi 


gonadoca 


Saguinus nigricollis 
tripartitus 


Saguinus fuscicollis 
lagonatus 


Cebuella pygmaea Pygmy marmoset 


golden-mantled tamarin 


red-mantled tamarin 


yana chichicu 


chichico 


chichico 


paca chichicu mi imo 


chichico chichicu yatémo 


cushava consin 


paravaco 


fatsi 


ongu 


macoro 
si’an tso’ga 


cu’a tso’ga 


chi’me 


cu’a chi’me 


tinfacho chi’me 


ALL New World monkeys belong to the superfamily Ceboidea, which is divided into three families, sixteen genera, and fifty species. Two 
families, ten genera, and sixteen species occur in Ecuador. Thirteen belong to the family Cebidae, which includes the larger New World 
monkeys. The other three, the chichicos, belong to the family Callitrichidae or small New World monkeys. 

Those in the above table with asterisks are found only on the west coast. Cebus albifrons is the only species which exists on both 


sides of the Andes. 


creature can be seen often in the jungle villages 
of the Oriente. Too small to eat, they often sit 
nervously on the shoulders and heads of their 
owners 

The other chichicos of the Orient are slightly 
larger but still very small compared to monkeys 
like the howlers. Saguinus nigricollis graelsio, 
the black-mantled tamarin, the monkey 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, lives 
only north of the Rio Napo. It is mostly black and 
grey and quite dull in color. South of the Napo two 
kinds exist. The gold-backed chichico, Saguinus 
nigricollis tripartitus, is classified as the same 
species as the chichico above the Napo but asa 
different subspecies. It has beautiful golden hair 
on its shoulders and can only be found south of 
the Napo in the Indillama River area. It hasa 
very limited range and is becoming quite rare. 
Below that, in the southern lowlands of the 
Oriente, lives the red-backed chichico or 
tamarin, Saguinus fuscicollis lagonatus,with its 
black arms and legs and its characteristic deep 
red-maroon shoulders. 

Although Ecuador is a small country, it has one 


of the most rich natural histories in the world. It 
even has some of the last unexplored regions of 
Amazonia. The Ecuadorian Government is 
planning a scientific research station in the Yasuni 
National Park below the Rio Napo. This region is 
quite untouched, and when scientists finally enter 
the area, they will probably find many new species 
of plants and animals. 

Throughout the Amazonian basin, wildlife is 
being destroyed, if not directly, then by destroying 
the forest in which the animals live. The wildlife in 
Brazil has suffered greatly in the name of progress, 
but Ecuador is in a very good position not to let that 
happen. There can be progress without useless 
destruction. It requires planning. El Departa- 
mento de Administracion de Agricultura y 
Ganaderia is striving to establish a national 
park system which will protect wildlife on desig- 
nated reservations. Conservation, however, is 
not only a goal for the Ministry; all of us in the 
country and those interested in Ecuador must help 
too. Hopefully, we will not be too late in saving 
both the monkeys and their rich complicated 
natural world. og 
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By Linda Rosa 


he Dermatobia hominis inhabits a 
region from central Mexico on the 
Gulf Coast to Argentina. Otherwise known 
as the tropical warble fly, or bot fly, this 
insect has been known to enter the United 
States in larval form in the subcutaneous 
tissue of tourists and even members of the 
South American Explorers Club. 
Imagine, if you will, the following case 
histories: 
A 55-year-old man returns from 


A species of bot fly. 
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Unhappiness is a Worm. . . 


Nicaragua. Some 48 days later, he enters a 
clinic. A 3 x 2 cm fibrous mass has formed, 
surrounded by inflamed skin. Near the 
center of the lesion a 1mm opening oozes pus. 
Instructed to soak his hand in hot water for 
20 minutes, four times a day, the patient 
returns to the clinic three days later and 
reports that he has felt movement inside the 
mass and a “worm stuck its head out” of the 
opening everytime he soaked his hand. 

Or take the orchid hunter who comes home 
after a trip in the mountains of Brazil with 
raised “pimples” above his left nipple. Both 
lesions seemed to heal, but within a few days 
they become painful, grew in size and exuded 
purulent material. When surgically removed, 
asmall grey-white larva was identified. Once 
again, D. hominis! 

How can this be? D. hominis does not go 
around biting people, or animals. The adult 
bot fly doesn’t even eat. Its mouth parts are 
vestigial, and the insect derives its 
nourishment from food stored up during its 
larval stage. 

You may end up hosting a larval bot fly 
(the condition of being host is called 
“myiasis”) by being bitten by a mosquito or a 
tick. but never from the bite of a bot fly. This 
is because unlike flies of other species, the 
bot fly seeks out blood-sucking arthropods of 
moderate size, and capturing one suitable for 
its purposes, glues bot fly eggs to its 
abdomen. When the mosquito or tick or what- 
ever alights on a warm-blooded host, larvae 
quickly emerge fromthe eggs. Entering the 
skin through a hair follicle or the lesion made 
by the bite of its transporter, the larvae 
burrow into subcutaneous tissue. 

Not all bot flies are successful in tracking 
down a tick or mosquito and have been 
known to deposit their eggs on damp laundry 
hanging in an exposed yard. Nevertheless, 
the effect can be the same when the infested 
clothing comes in contact with a warm- 
blooded host. 

Larvae of other flies in other parts of the 
world that infect humans and animals may 
migrate several centimeters from their ori- 
ginal portal of entry, such as the Hypoderma 
bovis, or the cattle bot, found in the north 
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temporate zones of Asia and Africa. Or the 
larvae may be only short-term occupants like 
Cordylobia anthropophaga (the African 
tumbu fly) or Chrysomyia bezziana (the 
Ethiopian fly). The larvae of these two flies 
are content with a relatively short larval 
stage, leaving the host on the eighth or ninth 
day. 

Not the bot fly larva. It doesn’t migrate 
and is a long-term resident, staying for 2'2-3 
months while it feeds, grows and molts twice. 

The typical bot fly larva or maggot is well- 
designed to stay put until it matures. 
Measuring from 18 - 24 mm, it is characteris- 
tically shaped like a flask, with well- 
developed oral hooks. Circling its headless 
and legless body are short, stout spines, or 
hooklets, which are pointed away from the 
head and serve to anchor the larva in the 
skin. It breaths through posterior spiracles 
(breathing pores) which may be mistaken for 
protruding eyes by those unfamiliar with bot 
fly larvae. 

Bot flies breed in coastal areas as well asin 
the plains and jungles of tropical America, 
usually near forests. Domestic and wild 
animals are the usual hosts, but birds can 
also be infested. 
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Various medical journals state that 
surgical excision is the treatment of choice. 
Nevertheless, less drastic methods can be less 
traumatic and equally successful. 

Painful, but effective, are injections of 
alcohol and ether. One form of therapy is to 
apply pork fat over the lesion. Larvae fre- 
quently are found in the fat within 48 hours 
after application. Other occlusive dressings 
(light vegetable oil, warm parafin and petro- 
leum jelly) which deprive the larvae of air 
have also been very successful in stimulating 
the larvae to emerge for air. Nail polish, 
frequently touted as a remedy, doesn’t work. 
Antibiotic therapy, though useful against 
secondary infections, will not help unless the 
larva is first removed. 

In its early stages, bot fly myiasis is fre- 
quently diagnosed incorrectly as merely a 
simple mosquito or tick bite. Untreated, it 
can be painful and may become secondarily 
infected. 

Once considered an exotic affliction (the 
first case in the United States was reported in 
1962), jet age travel has resulted in an 
increasing number of incidents. Ifrecognized 
promply, treatment is simple and effi- 
cacious. 


Bot fly 

larvae embedded 
in human skin. 

It breaths through 


posterior spiracles. 
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BORED OF THE RAILS 


The Old Patagonian Express by Paul 
Theroux, 404 pages, Houghton Mifflin, 
$11.95 


Paul Theroux’s main difficulty is that he 
doesn’t like to travel. 

Even The Great Railway Bazaar, his 
acclaimed, best-seller account of his journey 
from London to Tokyo and back, largely by 
rail, mutters off into crabbiness as the trip 
wears him down. 

With The Old Patagonian Express, 
Theroux starts off from snow-hugged 
Boston already bored—‘Apart from the cold 
and the blinding light on the fallen snow, 
there was nothing of great significance in 
my going, nothing momentous except that 
as we drew into South Station I was a mile 
nearer to Patagonia” — and grumps and 
moans his way south. The idea of hitting the 
rails, The Lake Shore Limited, the Lone 
Star, The Aztec Eagle, El Jaracho, Expreso 
del Sol, and others, until two months later 
The Old Patagonia Express pulls up at the 
end of the line in Esquel, Argentina, has 
some merit as half-baked adventure 
schemes go. 

But there is a hitch. Theroux suffers 
neither fools nor inconveniences nor delays 
nor dust nor small talk gladly. Nor trains. 

Two months to clickety-clack 10,000 
miles, stumble across eleven borders, and 
suffer the mandatory strikes, mudslides, 
dust storms, detours, and insectile, sleepless 
nights, well, there isno good reason. None at 
least is apparent from Theroux’s account. 

Theroux does not much cotton to the 
people he meets the food he eats, the hotels 
he stays in, the scenery he sees (when he 
isn’t buried in a book) or the trains he rides. 

In San Salvador, he attends a soccer 
game which explodes into rioting, and pro- 
nounces, “I knew I would never go to another 
soccer game in Latin America.” Theroux 
has apparently never seen the Chicago 
Black Hawks play at home. 

After an argument with a Salvadorean, 
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Theroux harumphs to himself, “I was sick of 


lecturing people on disorder. Central 
America was haywire; it was as if New 
England had gone completely to ruin, and 
places like Rhode Island and Connecticut 
were run by maniacal generals and 
thuggish policemen .. .” Like Meldrim 
Thompson, William Loeb, and Frank 
Rizzo. 

He encounters a number of fellow 
travelers. They all rub him the wrong way. 
They're shallow, pompous, not worth 
talking to. There is Wendy-the-Buddhist- 
raw-food-faddist. Theroux concludes health 
food devotees are cyrptofascists. Poor Mr. 
Thornberry, another monologuist, who 
saves Theroux from being benighted on the 
streets of Puerto Limon, Costa Rica. 
Theroux can’t abide his yakking and gets 
the urge to push him off a tour boat into the 
Atlantic. 

Theroux shambles fatigued off one train 
onto another. If there’s no train, then a bus 
or a plane, keep moving, keep moving. This 
isn’t traveling, it’s dronomania. He is 
reduced to making gloomy observations 
based on a glance, a few hours in a town, 
maybe an overnight stay. Theroux forgets 
that every town looks god-forsaken when 
one hits it late at night under a starless sky 
after a fifteen hour train ride. 

He has no sense of marvel or wonder, no 
ability to see things for the first time, no 
desire to draw out the best in the people he 
encounters. Theroux’s Spanish is gimpy, yet 
he snubs the locals when they can’t discuss 
the merits of Samuel Johnson with him. He 
served in the Peace Corps in Malawi in the 
early 1960s, but if he learned anything about 
cultural sensitivity, or developed plain old 
curiosity, there is no evidence of it here. 

Earlier in this century Harry Franck, on 
foot, and A. F. Tschiffely, on horseback, 
ambaged over much of North and South 
America. They took their sweet time and 
wrote vastly better books. 

Theroux rises out of his funk in Buenos 
Aires where he and Jorge Luis Borges, the 
doyen of Latin American writing and 


Argentina’s perennial Nobel Prize 
contender, hit it off. They spend several 
days conversing, reciting poetry and dining 
out in the city’s wonderful restaurants. They 
talk of Austin, Texas; Walt Whitman and 
Carl Sandburg; the American South and the 
Civil War. 

Theroux: “Defeat had been inevitable for 
the South. They had been backward-looking 
and complacent, and now they were the only 
people in the States who ever talked about 
the Civil War. People in the North never 
spoke of it. If the South had won, we might 
have been spared some of these Confederate 
reminiscences.” 

Borges: “Southerners were courageous, 
but perhaps a man of courage does not make 
a good soldier. What do you think?” 

They turn to Mexico. Theroux: “Ram- 
shackle but pleasant.” 

Borges: “They are so nationalistic. And 
they hate the Spanish. What can you expect 
of them if they feel that way?” 

Robinson Crusoe and Ruyard Kipling. 
And the next evening, Edgar Allen Poe, The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Huckleberry 
Finn, and the whereabouts of Blacks in 
Buenos Aries—in the 1840s a quarter of the 
city was black while today there are none. 
(It’s actually not much of a mystery. In 
1840 the total population of Buenos Aires 
was only about 25,000. During the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, European immigrants, 
chiefly Italians and Spanish, swelled the 
population to over a million, engulfing the 
Blacks in the process. Today Buenos Aires 
has around eight million souls, few of them 
black. 

They finally consider Patagonia. Borges: 
“Tt’s a dreary place. A very dreary place.” 

A few days later, via The Lakes of the 
South Express and The Old Patagonian 
Express, Theroux is in this very dreary 
place: “I knew I was nowhere, but the most 
surprising thing of all was that I was still in 
the world after all this time, on a dot at the 
lower part of the map. The landscape had a 
gaunt expression, but I could not deny thatit 
had readable features and that I existed in it. 
This was the discovery—the look of it. I 
thought: Nowhere is a place.” 


—Daniel Buck 


Hit the Trail 


Backpacking and Trekking in Peru and 
Bolivia. By Hilary and George Bradt. Third 
edition, 138 pp., 18 maps, illustrations and 
maps by Hilary Bradt, 1980, US $7.95. Bradt 
Enterprises, 409 Beacon Street, Boston 
Massachusetts, 02115, or Overmead, 
Monument Lane, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks 
SL9 OHY, England. 

For many years it was common to start 
every new trailguide to Peru or Bolivia with 
an introductory note bemoaning how 
difficult it was to obtain such information. 


Let the moaning cease. With the publi- 
cation of the third edition of Backpacking 
and Trekking in Peru and Bolivia by George 
and Hilary Bradt, there is now available an 
excellent, informative and well written guide 
that covers both countries. This is not a “go 
to the little green house, turn left and 
continue until you see a large rock, then turn 
right” sort of guidebook. It is, on the 
contrary, a first-class quick introduction 
that provides essential information on pre- 
paration — getting there, when to go, what 
to bring, etc. 

But it does more. This is a book written by 
a sensitive and intelligent couple who 
walked the trails they describe with curiosity 
and perception. They sampled the local 
dishes, marvelled at the natural history, 
made notes on the geology, customs and 
language. Finally, when off the trail, they 
did their homework and came up with an 
abundance of little-known and intriguing 
information. 

Where other guidebooks may get you 
there, Bradts’ guidebook is an education, 
clearly written by people who cared about 
what they experienced and wish to pass it 
on. 
The trails covered include: the Cumbe 
Mayo hike, Llanganuco to Santa Cruz, 
Quebrada Honda to Chacas, Olleros to 
Chavin, Chinchero to Urubamba, the Inca 
Trail and variations, Mollepata to 
Huayllabamba, Raqchi, La Cumbre to 


western union 


Coroico, Zongo to Coroico, Sorata and 
Tipuani Valley, the Gold-diggers’ Way, and 
more. 

To those of you who are only familiar 
with the first edition, let me point out that 
the third edition is three times as large, the 
maps decidedly improved, and the book is 
charmingly illustrated throughout with 
flora, fauna and photos of the regions. There 
is no other book on sale today that presents 
the attractions en route so engagingly and in 
such depth. 

The South American Explorers Club 
heartily recommends this book to its 


members. —Linda Rosa 


Cumming Collection 


Ancient Peruvian Ceramics: The 
Nathan Cummings Collection. By Alan R. 
Sawyer. New York Graphic Society, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 1966; 144 pp., 
US $8.50. Also available at the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art, New York. 


A valuable collection of Peruvian pottery 
will be on display this year at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum. The pottery was 
donated by Mr. Nathan Cummings in 1966. 
He bought it some 20-25 years ago from an 
unnamed source. 

This collection inspired archaeologist 
and scholar Alan Sawyer to write a compre- 


hensive study of Peru’s rich ceramic heritage 
which these pieces represent. His book 
provides a captivating visual journey 
through ancient Peru. 

Sawyer begins by explaining how the 
pottery changed through the years and was 
so well preserved by the desert coastal 
climate. While emphasizing Mochica 
ceramics of the north and Paracas of the 
south (the Cummings collection’s finest 
pieces are from these two cultures), Sawyer 
surveys the coastal civilizations and 
provides a chronology with descriptions of 
the ceramics which characterize each stage. 

These are informative and well written. 
The book is an intellectually stimulating 
and scholarly piece of research; not 
something one would read for 
entertainment. It excels in its illustrations 
and photographs which range from the most 
ancient pieces to Incan. One could wish for 
more color reproductions but, in any case, 
the book is itself a piece of art. 

Ancient Peruvian Ceramics is rightly 
directed towards “the interested layman and 
student.” The aficionado of Peruvian 
history, archaeology and ceramics will find 
here a beautiful compilation of information 
and pictures, a guide for identifying nearly 
any piece of pottery and a welcome addition 
to his or her library. This is a book which 
makes the owner proud and the expense 


worthwhile. 
—Lisa Braverman 
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More on Birds 


Although no two persons will have the 
same opinion on a field guide, I have noticed 
that certain opinions expressed by Richard 
Webster (“For the Birder”, South American 
Explorer, No. 4) are not in accord with 
current thinking: Meyer de Schauensee’s A 
Guide to the Birds of South America leaves 
a lot to be desired, but as a first effort to cover 
all the birds of South America it is 
outstanding bearing in mind that no person 
can have the field experience desired. Meyer 
de Schauensee’s earlier book, The Birds of 
Colombia (1964) is not even mentioned 
presumably because the style and plates are 
followed and reprinted in the guide. Emmet 
R. Blake’s Birds of Mexico has recently 
been re-evaluated and found better than 
current guides, but it lacks color plates. 

Maria Koepcké’s The Birds of the 
Department of Lima, Peru (Livingston 
Publ. Co., 1970, US $4.95), with 331 line 
drawings of good quality and better 
illustrated in the Spanish edition (1964), is 
essential in a far greater area than the title 
implies. It is basic from the Department of 
Ancash, south to northern Chile and from 
the coast to the puna. Only a handful of 
birds from southern Peru are not covered. 

Michael Harris’ A Field Guide to the 
Birds of the Galapagos (Taplinger Publ. 
Co., 1974, US $10.95) and Robin W. Woods’ 
The Birds of the Falkland Islands 
(Oswestry, Salop: Anthony Nelson £8.50) 
are valuable resources for anyone visiting 
those limited but increasingly frequented 
birded archipelagoes. 

Other works unfortunately not reviewed 
in Webster’s article: Steve Hilty’s for 
Colombia, Peter Alden’s for Venezuela and 
Theodore A. Parker, III, Susan A. Parker 
and Manuel A. Plenge’s for Peru. 


Manuel Plenge 
Lima, Peru 


Last Gap Lap 


The Darien Gap Highway is scheduled to 
be opened to the Colombian border in 
March, as a hard-surface road. It will be 
usable by ordinary vehicles, not only four- 
wheel drives. The first 17 km of paving was 
completed last September, and the second 19 
km is to be finished by April. 

Construction is at a_ standstill in 
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Colombia, so the Atrato Swamp is still a 
block to the PanAmerican connection. 

The United States military is prohibiting 
travel by military stationed in Panama and 
Department of Defense civilians until the 
first day of May, through and to Nicaragua 
and E] Salvador. 

A United States Consular Agency is to be 
opened in Cristobal/Colon for the first time 
in a number of years. 


A. Grimm Richardson 
Panama 


Jeep Imitation 


Your article in the South American 
Explorer, No. 4, on the Amazon crossing by 
Orellana made me think of the many 
accounts of more recent trips, for example, 
that of H. L. Mann (Journal of a Passage 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic .. ., 
London, 1829). Also the claim in an earlier 
South American Explorer by Bob and Ana 
Cook that they were the first to take a vehicle 
across this route leads me to assume that 
they did not know that Robin Hanbury- 
Tension and a companion drove a Brazilian 
four-wheel drive vehicle from Recife to Lima. 
(See The Rough and the Smooth for details 
of the trip.) There is a lot of literature on this 
adventurerous route, but nothing as 
fantastic as Orellana’s account. 


Neil Gow 
Australia 
P.S. [like your new size. It (just) stands ona 
book shelf — Numbers 1 - 3 lie on the floor! 


Canoe News 


I am organizing a small kayak/canoeing 
expedition to explore some of the rapid 
mountain rivers in the upper reaches of the 
Cauca and Magdalena river systems in 
Colombia. The team consists of four 
experienced wild water paddlers, and we 
hope to work up to achieving some difficult 
first descents. 

We plan to fly to Colombia in October 
1980 and, finances permitting, spend up to 
six months in this part of the Andes, 
covering as much water as possible. We 
intend to work on a self-contained ‘Alpine- 
style’ basis with the minimum of support 
and back-up equipment. This will result in 
increased risk, but will greatly improve our 
mobility and flexibility. 


We have, as yet, been able to obtain very 
little information on the nature of particular 
stretches of river, but the mountainous 
terrain would indicate that we are likely to 
find no shortage of really exciting white 
water. 

Please would you send me any advice, 
ideas or suggestions which you feel able to 
give? In particular, do you know of any 
kayak or canoe paddlers who have visited 
this area? 

We hope to raise as much of the money 
needed to finance the project as we can 
ourselves through savings and fund raising 
activities such as sponsored paddles. We 
are likely to need help, however, with two 
major financial hurdles — the air flight for 
ourselves and our equipment and transport 
between different rivers. 

If possible, please would you let me know 
of any possible sources of sponsorship of 
which you may be aware? 

Although the primary aim of the project 
is to be descend mild-water rivers by kayak, 
we feel that it would be a waste of a valuable 
opportunity if we did not also become 
involved in the wider aspects of exploration. 
Can you advise us on any ways in which we 
could make a contribution? 

We look forward to hearing from you and 
hope that you will be able to help us. 


Jerry Tracey 
Celmi, Llanegryn, Tywyn, Gwynedd 
Wales 


Fool’s Update 


Updates and remarks on The Fool's 
Climbing Guide to Ecuador and Peru: A 
Work of Fiction and Plagiarism (by 
Michael Koerner, Buzzard Mountaineering, 
1976): 


1) About Tungurhua: The smaller north 
crater was not exactly a perfect campsite, 
and we didn’t find any natural snow caves. 


2) About Carihuarazo: At Mocha (west 
side of the river) there is an unpaved road, 
more or less paralleling the PanAmerican 
Highway, but steeper. It also goes a little 
more to the west than the Panamericana. 
Follow this road for about 20 km (by car 
which can be rented in Mocha), and you can 
walk to the base of the mountain in about 1'4 
hours. We could not find the hut east of 
Piedra Negra. I’m convinced that it does not 
exist anymore 


3) About Chimborazo: The “old” hut is not 
all that “small” (space for at least 15 people). 
The altitude is +4800 meters, not 5100 meters. 
Anewer hut was built on the other side of the 
mountain at 5100 meters in 1929. It is 
reported to have considerable space and con- 
veniences. (Built on the first Whymper 
route?) 


4) About Cotopaxi: I’ve never seen so 
many crevasses in my life. It was very hard 
to find the complicated way to the summit. It 
was quite a contrast with the simple descrip- 
tion in the Fool’s Guide, although Koerner 
does indicate climbing conditions are 
extremely bad. 


Sietse Steenstra 
Holland 


Do You Know Who Your Friends are in Peru? 


“Turisa”’ 
is the Answer. 


Get in Touch with Us. We are Experts in: 


For the best in automobile 
rental in Lima, Cuzco and 

Arequipa, cal] National at 
23-2526 or 52-3426. 


1287 G. de la Vega 


Miraflores, Li Per 
P.O. Box 10351 - Lima , Lima, Peru 


tambo treks . 


Ora, 
Or Ollantaytambo Cuzco, PERU. 
we live in ollantaytambo, peru. 


inca roads & ruins, snowcapped peaks, verdant jungle — they all lie in our backyard. 
we know it as well as you know yours. & because we live here, we can 
afford to take you at prices you can afford to pay. 


write our u.s. agent for our free brochure: 
vicki weeks/5210 12th n.e./seattle, wash. 98105 


4 DAYS — 3 NIGHTS US$295.© Charter of ship for 
maximum of 26 persons. Available for scientific study 
expedition. 


{QUITOS, PERU doe 
TO ; REGULAR 
COLOMBIA J = DEPARTURES 
& BRAZIL 1980 


AMAZON SAFARI CAMP Spend a night or as long as 
desired in a rustic jungle camp. Near Iquitos. Varied 
programs available. 


US REPS — P.O.Box: 39583, Los Angeles, California 90039; 
Toll Free Tel: (800)423-2791 or (213) 246-4816. 


IN LIMA — Camana 780, of. 503; Tel: 279478. 


Av. Benavides 474, Ofc. 209 
P.O. Box 5196, Lima 100 


— TOURS ALL OVER PERU 
— TREKKINGS 

— SPECIAL TOURS 

— PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURS 


Tel: 472906, 463968, 462859 
TELEX: PE 21106 
CABLE: TURISA 


Pension Miraflores 
Lima, Peru 


Relax in quiet residential area. 

ideal for scientists, expeditions 

and serious travelers. Per person 

cost per day US$8 plus 10% tax — 
includes generous breakfast and 
dinner at flexible hours. Regular 
or vegetarian meals, or cook your 
own. Other features: laundry 
service, storage facilities, van to 
handle your equipment and 

baggage. 

Phone in Lima: 467019, or write for 
reservations: Pension Miraflores, 
General Borgofio 280, Miraflores, 
Lima, Peru. 


Hotel Abcazat 


The Most Centrally Located Hotel 
in Lima. 


® All Rooms have Private Bath, 
Radio, and Heating. 

® Private Parking. 

© Restaurant, Bar, Cafeteria, 
TV Room. 

® Hotel Vehicle for Your 
Transportation. 


Address: Jir6n Camanaé 564 - Tel: 
276290 - Cable: HOTELALCAZAR - 
Postal Address: Apartado 957, 
Lima, PERU 


(UNDER SWISS MANAGEMENT) 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


A Jog Through Time, A Lotta 
Bread, and Thou 


JOGGING IS NOTHING new in the Andes 
where runners (called chasquis) stationed at 
short intervals along the 16,000 km of the 
Inca imperial highway system crossed 
desert, forest, mountain and bog with 
information and news. Early Spanish 
chroniclers record that chasquis could get a 
message from Cuzco, the Inca capital, to 
Quito, Ecuador, and back in 12 days — a 
4,500-km round trip. 

Chasquis paid their taxes by this 
imperial service, and you, too, can pay for 
the honor, US$1275 (plus airfare to Lima) to 
be exact, to take part in South American 
Wilderness Adventures’ “Second Inca Trail 
Run” which will be held in late June. Price 
includes “meals, accomodations, pack 
animals, entrance fees and permits.” Jog- 
gers will have five days in Cuzco to adjust to 


the altitude before heading down (and up!) 
the trail to Machu Picchu. Groups will leave 
Los Angeles and Miami June 17th and 
return July 5th. The leader will be Robert 
Jacobi, a former Peace Corps volunteer in 
Peru and runner who has done graduate 
work in Inca history and culture. 

For further information, write: South 
American Wilderness Adventures, 1760 
Solano Ave., Berkeley, California 94707. 


Something to Shoot For 


Dear People, Gentlemen, Sirs, Folk: 


We, I my friend and I, me and my 
buddies, we’uns are planning a trip, exped- 
ition, junket, vacation, to homestead in 
South America, down there, your country, 
not sure exactly where but, .. and we would 
appreciate, need to know, be grateful for, any 
information, details, info, lowdown on what 
sort of firearms, sawed-off shotguns, 
weapons, side arms, pistolas, howitzers to 
bring, tote, pack and how to obtain, get, 
arrange for, smuggle in and what papers, 
permits, licenses, bribes are necessary, 
required, mandatory, can be ignored. 
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Can the South American Explorers Club 
aid, assist, help, smooth away, pay off, 
grease the palm of, talk to a colonel, general, 
the president of Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, 
Galapagos so that me and my pal, sidekick, 
girlfriend, mother, Doberman pinscher 
won't have anything to fear from, be afraid 
of, take any guff from, kowtow to the local 
population, natives, savages, tigres, crocks, 
snakes, spiders? 


To one and all, the South American 
Explorers Club does not provide this sort of 
service. We do not feel that firearms are 
necessary for personal safety. 


Pot Luck 


We've had all sorts of Tips & Notes on 
what’s not available in South America, alist 
that ranges from freezedried food to 
tampons. We’re pleased to announce this 
time that you can leave you Eddie Bauer or 
L. L. Bean super-duper deluxe stacking, out- 
door, cyclone-proof aluminium cooking gear 
at home, because just about everywhere in 
South America you can pick up inexpensive 
pots and pans, even in remote villages. The 
same applies to plastic bowls and mugs 
which hold heat well. 

By the way, a thin layer of liquid 
detergent, available in most super 
mercados applied to the outside of your pot 
or pan before cooking makes it easy to 
remove the black soot that accumulates. 


Parking Places 


Travelers to Argentina would be well- 
advised to secure a copy of Parques 
Nacionales, a 36-page color booklet which 
gives the location of all 16 of Argentina’s 
National Parks, lists their principal attrac- 
tions and provides information on the 
climate, flora and fauna, and access routes. 

The booklet is put out by the Argentine 
Tourist Bureau and is free. Unfortunately, 
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no postal address is supplied, but a letter 
would probably arrive if addressed to: 
Direccion Nacional de Servicios Turisticos, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Ne 


Travelers’ Aid 


1) It’s a good idea to get a stool examina- 
tion for ova and parasites before leaving 
South America. A doctor’s examination is 
not necessary for this, and the lab fee is 
usually dirt cheap. Furthermore, these lab 
techs are usually more adept at spotting 
the local varieties of parasites. 


2) Small hotels may have very poor locks on 
room doors or no lock at all, so bring a strong 
one along. 


3) Asmall flashlight will be handy for power 
failures, finding things amongst your pack 
on night bus/train rides, and for exploring 
ruins. 


4) “Bungies,” large elastic cord with hooks 
at both ends, can be used to close broken suit- 
cases, hold packs onto burros or motorcycles, 
compress bulging backpacks, and have 
countless other uses as well. Unavailable in 
South America. 

5) Hotels are notoriously bad about waking 
you up, even when you impress upon them 
the importance of getting you up. Bring a 


International Training 


INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE DURING YOUR COLLEGE CAREER 


Interested in professional work abroad in intercultural communications, third world 
development, economics, environment, peace? The World Issues Program combines 
internship aboard with study on multicultural campus at the School for International 
Training. Accredited senior college (junior and senior years). Bachelor's program. 

Write Admissions, Worid Issues Program, School for international Training, Kipling Road., 


Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 USA. 


cheapie wind-up alarm clock. It could be 
important. 


6) The iodine water purification tablets 
developed by the U. S. Army for use in 
Vietnam are handy. One tablet purifies a 
quart. Both canteens and tablets are 
available at Army Surplus stores. 


7) Many U.S. Army Surplus stores stock 4 
pullover shirt — a combination of wool and 
synthetic materials which breaths during 
the hot days, but keeps you warm at night. 


8) If you have a student identification 
card, bring it with you. It entitles you toa 
discount at some museums, ruins, 
libraries, cultural events, etc. Note: In 
Latin America, it must havea photograph 
to be valid. 


9) Anti-diarrhea medications, such as Lomo- 
til, are available in South American phar- 
macies without a prescription. 


10) If traveling on any airline in South 
America, it is wise to reconfirm your flight 
twice. 


Also, get to the airport several 


ARTIC-ANTARTIC MODEL A 


The postcard from Isla Tierra del Fuego, 
Chile read: 
Dear Ivan: We got to the end last Wed- 
nesday Nov. 7 at 8:05 p.m. (Estancia 
Harborton in Argentina at about 55°S 
Latitude). Elapsed time: 140 days, 3 hra., 
5 min. Distance traveled by speedometer 
reading 19522 miles. Actual driving time 
872 hrs. 5 min. Average speed 22.4 mph. 
Unpaved roads: 1500 miles North trip, 
2969 miles South trip. Pavement is the 
real progress in the last 50 years of per- 
sonal transportation. (I’m writing this at 
35 mph on dirt!) After we left you we 
crossed the Andes 4 times, all on dirt. 
Final time at southern-most possible 
from Cohaique, Chile to Rio Mugo, Ar- 
gentina. Saw Cusco and got through La 
Paz before revolution. Front cross mem- 
ber of frame disintegrated in Peruvian 
Andes and rear wheel came off on Island 
Chiloe in southern Chile. Total repair 
cost $17 for welding. 
More later, 


Bill & Angelo 


On June 20, 1979 at 5 p.m., Bill and 
Angelo Klenck left the end of the West Dock 
of the Prudhoe Bay oil field north of Dead- 
horse, Alaska. This was at about 72°N Lati- 
tude, the furthest point on the North 
American continent accessible by road. It 
was their intention to make a 12,000 mile 


hours before departure time, as pilots fre- 
quently decide to leave early. Among 
others, AeroCondor, Avianca and 
AeroPeru are all notorious for this. 

11) Good traveling pants are blue jeans or 
khaki-colored trousers or green army 
fatigues (the pockets are great), although 
some countries (Venezula and Argentina) 
frown on travelers wearing military style 
clothing. 

12) Pick up a Catholic Church calendar. 
Many religious holidays are national 
holidays, and all] banks, government 
buildings and most private businesses 
closed down on these days. 


13) Ear plugs are a good idea for preventing 
ear infection from swimming in rivers and 
lakes and for sleeping in noisy hotels and 
rooming houses. 

14) Several South American countries 
demand to see a ticket that will take you 
out of their country before they let you in. 
At one time or another, Peru, Bolivia and 
Venezuela have all had this rule. It does, 


Artic-to-Antartic trip in their 1929 Model 
A truck. 

The first leg of their odyssey was nearly 
5,000 miles, from the Artic Ocean to their 
home in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and it 
was completed in 17 days. The Model A 
averaged nearly 20 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line. That first evening, for their first stretch 
on the North Alaskan Haul Road, the 
Klencks were assigned an escort vehicle. 
This vehicle was a 1976, “4 ton, 4-wheel drive 
Ford truck which had to pull the hill in 
second gear and couldn’t keep up with the 
Model A. The older truck did the hill in third 
gear and had a quarter of a mile lead by 
sunset. 

The Klenck’s Model A Ford chassis was 
virtually the same as that which came off 
the Henry Fort assembly line in 1929. The 
body was modeled after a panel truck 
produced by York-Hoover in the same year. 
Vehicle specifications for this much-traveled 
truck were: 


Weight: 3,600 lbs. 

Wheelbase: 103 inches 

Road clearance: 9'2 inches 

No shock absorbers 

Wire spoke wheels 

Motor-driven horn 

Four-speed transmission 

Four cylinder, L-head engine 
200.5 cubic inches 

40 brake horsepower at 2020 rpm 
Compression ratio: 4.22 to 1 
(“That means you can run it on kerosene 


however, change from year to year, and is 
usually only enforced when the border 
guard has some doubts about the 
traveler’s financial ability to support 
himself. One way around this 
requirement is to buy a bus ticket to the 
nearest border. Having this bus ticket can 
also save you money when renewing your 
tourist visa, since you would otherwise 
have to buy an airline ticket to leave before 
your visa expires. The mere possession of 
a ticket will often persuade officials to 
renew a visa without your having to leave 
and reenter the country. 

The purpose behind this rule, by the 
way, is to prevent poor foreigners from 
hanging around for indefinite periods of 
time. Requiring visitors to have a ticket 
means that the government can deport un- 
desirables at no cost. 


The above tips were submitted by Mike 
Dulacki who just returned to the States 
from a seven-month jaunt around South 
America. 


Trip Reports 


if you have to.”) 


The only part of the Klenck’s chassis that is 
different than a 1929 Ford product is the 
larger rear wheels which were available 
even then from a specialty supplier. 

The inside of the restored panel truck was 
made into a home with two bunks, a propane 
stove, a sink and an ice box, as well as 
storage for extra parts, food, water and 
gasoline. Built over tubular framing, the 
cargo area was covered with 1'4 inches of 
sprayed polyurethane insulation and an 
aluminium skin. The inventory for the trip 
in the Model A truck was: 


2 five-gallon cans of gasoline 

12 gallons of drinking water 

6 extra spark plugs 

2 extra fan belts 

1 set of brake shoes 

4 sets of headlight bulbs 

1 extra headlight lens 

5 sets of points, condensers 

1 extra piston, rods 

1 extra axle 

1 extra coil for six-volt system 

2 spare tires, plus tire patching 

1 set tire chains for mud and snow 

2 jacks 

1 extra battery 

Emergency flares 

Complete tool kit, including welding 
equipment 

7500 Ibs. copacity wench, plus 100 ft. 
of cable 
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Oil, grease, grease gun 

Assorted canned goods 

5 lbs. beef jerky 

2% cu. ft. icebox 

2-burner propane stove, plus 
propane tank 

Meat grinder 

Kitchen sink 

Aluminium pans 

Plastic cups, plates 

3 sets of clothing each, plus one set of 
“presentable” clothes 

6 sets of underwear each 

2 sleeping bags, plus blankets 

2 beds, two feet by six feet two inches 


The Klencks put a year into building this 
Model A so that it would be as solid, as self- 
contained and authentic a vehicle as might 
have traveled this route in 1929. They were 
carrying the spare parts and tools needed to 
be as self-sufficient as the pioneer motorist of 
1929. Bill and Angelo were duplicating 
motoring conditions of 50 years ago and 
they were trying to show that “with 
ingenuity, people on a limited budget can 
accomplish interesting and wonderful 
things.” They knew that the Model A was 
well-suited for this type of trip due to its 
simplicity, durability and the ease with 
which it could be repaired. 

The day I met them, Bill and Angelo had 
just entered Peru. A few days earlier, on 
September 19th they had crossed the equator 
in Ecuador. Originally they had planned to 
start their trip on June 21st — the longest 
day of the year in the Northern Hemisphere 
— cross the equator on September 21st with 
the sun directly overhead and arrive at 
Beagle Strait by December 22nd — the 
longest day of the Southern Hemisphere. 
But they were running a couple of days 
ahead of schedule. As was written on the 
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‘Angelo and Bill Klenck 
side of their Model A, the Klencks were 
“Following the Sun.” In the north, they saw 
days without a sunset and now they were 
hoping to do the same in the south. 

Like other vehicles in Mexico, the Model 
A burned premium gasoline through that 
country and loved it. The antique truck 
came through Nicaragua just after the 
Sandanista war, meeting with the inter- 
ested approval of the new government. 
Burned-out vehicles and blown-up bridges 
and buildings were still in evidence, but the 
Klencks only sensed good feelings from the 
young hosts. In Panama they were forced to 
ship their vehicle around the Darien Gap 
because “we wanted to drive the highway 
north to south, and where the road didn’t 
exist we didn’t intend to build one.” 

The two Albuquerqueans were written up 
in the press and welcomed by officials in the 
United States, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 
Argentina. The warm reception along the 
lengthy trip was not solely because they 
were undertaking a unique trip with unique 
transportation. The varied peoples they 
came in contact with were merely reacting in 
a friendly way to the two adventurers’ unpre- 
tentious spirit, proclaimed boldly along the 
side of their fifty-year-old Model A truck— 
“SOMOS AMIGOS” — and the small 
message on the left windshield — “Gracias 
por su ayuda.” 

— Ivan Augsburger, Jr. 


Pedal Pushers 


NEITHER OF US are keen cyclists—far 
from it—but we wanted a means of 
transport which was slow, cheap and 
easy, and from which we would be able to 
come into contact with people and nature 
during our journey from California to 
Peru. 


It was important to have good, strong 
bicycles, and we chose the “Super Galaxy,” 
hand-made by Dawes in the north of 
England. Each bicycle weighed 14 kilos and 
carried 25 kilos of luggage. Before we left, we 
laid out all our equipment — tent, sleeping 
bags, cooker, medicines, presents, 
guidebooks, maps, clothes, tools, ete. — and 
everyone said, “What, all that on two bikes?” 

We wobbled off from Los Angeles as if 
we'd never make it down the first street, but 
after a day or two we became accustomed to 
the weight which had seemed so enormous 
at first. 

It has taken us seven months to pedal the 
10,000 km through Baja California, 
mainland Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru, but it didn’t take us long 
to appreciate what a different reception we 
get on a bike, Getting offa busora train, you 
are a gringo, a tourist: getting off a bicycle, 
you are a traveler and treated as such. We 
have received nothing but hospitality, gener- 
osity and kindness. In Colombia, for 
example, it was the exception rather than 
the rule that we even paid for a meal in a 
restaurant! 

On a journey such as this, a versatile 
machine is essential. One by one, the 
Central American countries are going 
through turmoil and often have to be 
avoided. This was the case with Nicaragua. 
Fortunately, we found a sympathetic Dutch 
captain who agreed to take us round the 
coast to Costa Rica in his small, air-condi- 
tioned cargo ship, so we lived in style as his 
guests for several days. (They had never 
carried passengers, let alone bikes.) 

Neither was it the time of year to attempt 
a crossing of the Darien Gap, so once again 
the bicycles displayed their versatility. They 
were taken apart and packed into the back of 
a tiny, six-seater plane and flown over the 
Darien jungle. (Carelessly, we left the pedals 
behind on the plane and had to wait several 
days for the return flight.) 

Once they were reassembled, we were 
taken round the northern coast of Colombia 
for 15 hours by moonlight in a small 
smugglers’ boat carrying contraband and 
coconuts. Then we began pedalling again. 

Since then we have ridden the entire 
length of Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, as 
far as Lima, keeping to the mountains all the 
way. In the Peruvian sierra we have covered 
almost 800 km on bad, unpaved roads with 
remarkably little trouble. 

We did most of our own repairs and 
carried a large number of spares, but we had 
one or two accidents and found it surprising 
how many ingenious mechanics are 
prepared to do fairly major repairs, 

On a few occasions, in dull or inhospi- 
table country, we have lifted the laden 
bicycles onto a lorry or train — and 
hankered after our independence! 

— Liz Lees-Spalding 


CLUB NEWS 


Echo Charlie Zero One 


Parents worried? Lost your money in 
Surinam? Sick in Buenos Aires? You can 
now take advantage of an emergency 
radio service set up by a Club member, 
Christian Mass in Holland for use by 
Europeans. 

Contact the nearest radio amateur. Co- 
ordinates for ham operators with direc- 
tional antennas are 50.59 North and 5.59 
East. Christian mans the radio daily be- 
tween 1400-1500 hours GMT and will be 
listening on the 1l-meter band, 27.525 
lower side band. His call sign is: “Echo- 
Charlie-Zero—One.” 

Christian can also offer other services 
to European members of the South 
American Explorers Club. Members 
visiting his house at Op gen Hoes 24, 6642 
PJ Brunssum, Holland (Tel: 45-259956) 
will find that he has assembled an exten- 
sive library on South America, together 
with maps of various South American 
countries. The books and maps are not for 
sale but can be photocopied. Christian has 
set aside a room in his house for members 
of the South American Explorers Club 
where they can read or use a Betamax to 
view his collection of South American 
films. 


Members Only 


The final word isn’tin yet, but it looks like 
the South American Explorers Club is in for 
some restructuring. According to the best 
legal advice available, the Club can only 
qualify for tax-exempt status if it is an exclu- 
sively membership organization. 

Tax-exempt status is desirable. It might 
predispose benefactors to lavish large and 
lucrative cash gifts on the Club while recei- 
ving a well-deserved tax write-off. Perhaps 
more importantly, members will be able to 
write off their $25 membership fees. 


What this all means, however, is that the 
Club will in all probability be faced with the 
necessity of phasing out subscribers. 

How the Club should do this has led to 
some heated discussions. All of the 
following suggestions have been considered, 
more or less seriously, without producing 
any definitive solutions. 

The Club could, for example, convert all 
subscribers to members for the duration of 
their subscription. This, it seems certain, 
will not sit well with our members who have 
paid an additional US $15 to enjoy all the 
many and varied privileges of membership. 
Alternatively, subscribers might be asked to 
kick in an additional US $15, although it is 
unlikely that such a step would find favor 
with everybody (especially subscribers). A 
semantic solution is yet another possibility, 
although unlikely to fool anybody. This 
would entail elevating subscribers to 
members and members to “super” members, 
using such terms as “Regular”, “Associate”, 
or some other classification to indicate a 
difference in species. Unfortunately, differ- 
entiating the two poses problems, e.g. what 
would a super member get that an ex- 
subscriber-now-member doesn’t? 

Anyway, it’s all rather complex, and we'd 
appreciate hearing from anybody, especially 
members and potential ex-subscribers, if 
they can suggest a just and sane compro- 
mise. A bonus of an additional year's 
membership, free of charge, will be awarded 
to anyone who can make everyone happy. 


New Mark on Lima 


The newest member to the Club staff in 
Lima, Peru, is Mark Mardon, a volunteer 
who is serving a six-month internship with 
the Club. 

Mark is presently enrolled in the School 
for International Training, a senior college 
and graduate school in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. Mark has been studying environ- 


River Excursions 


ACHAMAMA 


Jungle river tours on the Ucayali, Calleria & Aguatia Rivers — Peru’s head- 


waters fo the Amazon. 


Peki-pekis — motorized and roofed canoes designed to enter small tribu- 
taries — can take up to 8 people on trips (3-day minimum) to experience 
unique flora and fauna. Visit Indian villages, hike and fish. Experienced guides, 
camping equipment, etc., supplied. Special arrangements made on request. 


Reasonable rates. 
For more information, contact: 


Sachamama, Connor & Mary Nixon, 


Casilla 243 (Postal Address), 667 Remondi, Pucallpa, Peru. 


ment, economic and social development, 
Spanish and intercultural communications 
as part of the SIT’s World Issues Program. 

Born and raised in Arizona, Mark 
previously majored in journalism and Latin 
American Studies at Phoenix College. From 
1967 - 1969, Mark was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Ichthyologists and Herpeto- 
logists and, together with his father, 
collected living reptiles and amphibians, 
maintaining one of the largest collections in 
Arizona. 

Mark has traveled extensively in Latin 
America — Mexico, Belize, Honduras, 
Guatemala, El] Salvador, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 


New Feature 


There have been rumblings in the 
hinterlands that the South American Ex- 
plorer is not providing enough “how-to” 
information, specifically, trip reports. We 
have even received several letters expressing 
sentiments along these lines. 

Normally, we would shred this sort of 
disgruntled chatter which is usually voiced 
by idle riff-raff that has time to spare for this 
sort of carping. 

Alas, they may have a point. Ever 
responsive to the wishes of our membership, 
we direct your attention to a new section of 
the magazine, appropriately entitled “Trip 
Reports.” If this new feature is not suc- 
cessful, it will be through no fault of your 
accomodating editorial staff who slave 
away to bring you the most lively material 
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Manuscripts 
Wanted 


We want to buy old letters, diaries, 
ships’ logs and any other handwritten 
materials in any language. We specialize 
in travel journals — 19th century to 
contemporary — but even the humblest 
store ledger may interest us. Send a 
description to: 

Tom & Connie Spande 
5801 Wyngate Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20034 


Publications 


BACKPACKING IN PERU & BOLI- 
VIA: Hike the original pre-Inca and 
Inca trails to Machu Picchu, Chavin 
and Coroico. Into the Cordillera 
Blanca, through the “Switzerland 
of Peru," across the Andes and 
down into the jungles. (3rd Edition) 


BACKPACKING IN VENEZUELA, 
COLOMBIA & ECUADOR 


BACKPACKING IN MEXICO & 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


These Titles and More Available 
from Bradt Enterprises: 

c/o Overmead 

Monument Lane 

Chalfont St. Peter 

Bucks SL9 OHY - UK. 


c/o 409 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
USA 02115 


CATALOGUE? 
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from South America, sparing in the process 
no expense. 

The trip report format is ideally suited to 
all those who don’t feel up to writing a full- 
length article or forgot to take pictures or 
“might not get around to it.” It’s not neces- 
sary to write polished prose. Diary extracts 
are fine. Sketch maps are welcome. What we 
want is. . .well. . .trip reports, useable 
information on rivers, caves, mountains, 
essential information on your trip that will 
be of value to the next person who comes 
along. Obviously, if it was a disaster, this is 
quite possibly the most important kind of 
trip report. It can save lives. 

There are no particular guidelines, no 
required length, no nothing, just your trip 
report. Letters sent to friends (as opposed to 
the ones you send your parents) will do. 

Since we have taken the extreme step of 
altering the very format of our publication, 
we are desirous that this new section be a 
success, but this will ultimately depend on 
the enthusiastic scribblings of our many 
members who are, we hope, right now 
engaged in adventurous activities 
somewhere between Panama and Tierra del 
Fuego. Write on. 


Spreading the Word 


The chances are you won't find the South 
American Explorer in your local library. So 
that the residents of your town are no longer 
subjected to this cultural deprivation, we 
have recently resolved to adopt a suggestion 
by Pedro Kinner, one of our members. 

He suggests that we provide any member 
who asks for one with a sample copy of the 
South American Explorer which can be 
rushed over to the public library and 
presented to a grateful librarian. 

Incidentally, doubts were expressed that 
all such complimentary copies would find 
their way to the nearest library by one un- 
familiar with our principled membership. 
The implication was that South American 
Explorers, so distributed would be hawked 
on the streets worldwide or show up in used 


Edition of unconventional travelguides, — a serie of 3 guides on the latinameri- 
can countries Mexico to Tierra del Fuego im the South of the continent. Details 
about hotels, bus- connections, canoas on rivers in Amazon, gold-digging, trails 
and jungle-planes, many trips! — Available for cheques or money-orders. 
Add the post-rate for sending outside of Germany. — We are also the 
seller of ‘South American Explorers” in Europe. 
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book stores, the black market or worse. 

We have no such fear. If you would like a 
complimentary copy for your library, simply 
send a postcard to the U.S. Office with your 
name, address and membership number. 
We will use this information to send you two 
copies of all magazines that appear for the 
duration of your membership. One for you, 
and one for your less fortunate friends who 
must share it at the library. 


Info Requests 


Members are welcome and encouraged to 
write their club for information at any time. 
We will try to get back to you as soon as 
possible. 

If you have written us recently and 
haven't received a quick response, it might 
help to know why. First of all, the mail has 
increased with the club’s membership and 
periodically threatens to get out of hand. 
Here’s what you can do to help: 

1) Include your membership number. 

2) Be specific. We really can’t deal with 
open-ended general questions such as “I’m 
planning a trip to South America and would 
welcome suggestions on what to do.” 

8) Don’t be too specific. We cannot 
provide precise bus departures in remote 
places, because they don’t exist. Any trip in 
South America that is based on precision 
planning is certain to go wrong. This is why 
tour operators in South America frequently 
go mad. 

4) The South American Explorers Club 
is not a travel agent. We schedule no tours, 
do not arrange for tickets or make reserva- 
tions. As a rule of thumb, if a travel agency 
can do it, we don’t. On the other hand, with 
sufficient advance notice, we will help 
expeditions and research teams find suitable 
accomodations and arrange itineraries. 

5) Allow enough time for a response. Of 
course, this will vary. An expedition 
requires more time to organize than a 
quickie excursion trip. So if you need 
detailed information that might require 
research, take this into account. 
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f{EMBERSHIP Yes, sign me up as a member of the South American Explorers Club. I understand that I will be a rm 
entitled to 4 issues of the South American Explorer, membership card, decal, use of the Club’s AY ; 
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NEWS SHORTS 


Soylent Orange 


ALGAE RECENTLY discovered six meters 
under the ice in lakes of the dry valleys of 
Antarctica are believed to be able to thrive 
on less sunlight than any other known 
plants. 

Pinkish-orange in color, the algae were 
discovered in vast mats growing below the 
permanent ice cover in Lake Hoare and Lake 
Fryxell, about 100 km west of McMurdo 
Station. 

The scientist who made the discovery, 
Dr. Bruce C. Parker, a professor of botany, 
and Dr. George M. Simmons, Jr., both from 
Virginia State University, believe they have 
found a totally new community of 
organisms that has somehow adapted to an 
incredibly harsh environment. Lying below 
the ice, the algae receive less than one-tenth 
of 1% of the sunlight on the surface. Further- 
more, they must survive eight months of 
darkness and twilight each year. Hardier 
than any other know algae, they still 
manage to photosynthesize light and cycle 
nutrients. 

When divers, using steam to melt a two- 
meter wide hole, penetrated the ice, trapped 
oxygen fizzed out. The scientists believe the 
unusally high oxygen content is produced by 
the algae. 

Samples of algae retrieved by the divers 
have convinced the scientists that Antartic 
lake algae is a close relative of the blue-green 
algae common in waters throughout the 
world. Its unusual coloring, however, is 
thought to be a chromatic adaptation to the 
wave lengths of available light penetrating 
the ice. 


Whale of a Shame 


THE FOLLOWING short item appeared in 
the January 1980 issue of Calypso Log 
published by the Cousteau Society (777 
Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017): 

Whale Fight Still On. Peru seems to be 
violating the hard-won regulations of the 
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International Whaling Commission: a 
Japanese-owned whaling station at Victoria 
del Mar, Peru, began operating in 


September. Peru joined the IWC in June, 
1979 and is thus obliged to abide by the zero 


quotas decided for that region in 1978 for the 
Bryde’s whales and in 1979 for the sperm 
whales. Chilean whalers may also be in 
violation of the [WC regulations. 


Surinam Turtles 


CONSERVATION measures may have 
come too late to save the olive ridley (Lepido- 
chelys olivacea), one of Surinam’s big sea 
turtles, from extinction. But wildlife rangers 
have mounted a major effort to save this and 
other species of turtle. 

The most important beaches along the 
Surinam coast are now fully protected by 
law, and the rangers regularly patrol them, 
especially during the turtles’ nesting season. 

Preyed upon by sharks, crab and catfish, 
the most lethal enemy of the sea turtle was, 


until recently, man, who hunted them fo) 
food. 

As part of their efforts to preserve the 
olive ridley and other sea turtles, such as the 
green turtle (Chelonia mydas), leatherback 
(Dermachelys coriacea) and the extremely 
rare hawksbill (Eretmochelys imbricata) 
and logerhead (Caretta caretta), endan- 
gered nests are relocated, and in some cases, 
the eggs are put into styrofoam boxes while 
they incubate. 

Scientists are now actively engaged in 
studying the life cycles of the various species 
and looking into ways to increase their survi- 
val rates. Still, many questions remain. 
How baby turtles find their way to the sea is 
yet a mystery. 

Since 1977 the Foundation for Nature 
Preservation in Surinam has been raising 
ridleys in capitivity. until they reach matur- 
ity in four years. 


Three Mile Islands 


ONE OF THE WORST ideas we heard in a 
long time appeared a while back in an 
Associated Press dispatch out of San 
Francisco, California. According to this 
short article, newly discovered undersea 
caverns near the Galapagos Islands have 
been proposed as dumping sites for nuclear 
wastes and toxic chemicals. 

Located some three kilometers under 
water and below 75 meters of solid rock and 
lava, the underwater chambers were 
discovered recently and are believed to be 
some two million years old. The Glomar 
Challenger, which captured news headlines 
while attempting to salvage a Russian sub- 
marine two years ago, has so far drilled one 
hole into the undersea cavities, and scien- 
tists are still awaiting further probes before 
making any recommendations to dispose of 
hazardous materials in such a fashion. 
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Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 


Av. Garcilaso De La Vega 955, Suite 405, Lima, Peru — Telf. 288380 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 10065, Lima, Peru — Cable PANORAMA 


